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GREEK    SYNTAX. 

By  Q.  A.   FLOYD,   B.A,,  Assistant  Master  at  Tollbridge  School. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  Greek  Syntax,  but  to  provide  as  much  as  a  boy  may  be 
expected  to  know  before  he  reaches  the  Sixth  Form. 

Experience  as  a  teacher  has  shown  the  Author  that  boys  may  learn  by  rote  a  large  amount  of  Syntax 
with  very  little  practical  use  for  their  own  Composition  and  Translation.  He  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  teach  them  to  write  correctly  and  idiomatically  is  to  provide  them  with  an  interleaved  book,  such  as 
this  is,  where  they  may  enter  instances  of  the  various  constructions  they  have  learned  as  they  come  across 
them  in  their  reading,  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  he  has  compiled  this  work. 

"  We  heartily  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  :  of  an  intelligent 

"  Sure  to  be  very  helpful." — Educational  'J : 


By   BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,    D.D. 

THE    REVISED    LATIN    PRIMER.      Crown  8vo,  zs.  6,/. 
THE    SHORTER    LATIN    PRIMER.      Crown  Svo,   is. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN   PRIMER.     By  M.  G.  and  J.  E.  KKNNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

.   dd. 
\    KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     2s.  gJ.  net,  post  free. 


By  JAMES  SULLY,   M.A.,    LL.D., 

Grote  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic  at  University  College,  London. 

OF     PSYCHOLOGY.       Fourth    Edition  —  Re-written    and    Enlarged. 


THE    TEACHERS    HANDBOOK 

Impression.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6rf. 

STUDIES    OF    CHILDHOOD.      New  Edition. 

12*.  6d.  net. 


Ne\v 


With    52    Reproductions   of  Drawings  by  Young   Children,   Svo, 


CHILDREN'S    WAYS.      Being  Selections  from  the  Author's  "Studies  of  Childhood,"  with  some  Additional  Matter. 
New  Edition.     With  25  Figures  in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo,  4^.  6rf. 


By  H.  G.  LIDDELL.  D.D.,  and  EOBEKT   SCOTT,   D.D. 

Greek-English  Lexicon. 

410,  36*. 
Greek-English  Lexicon. 

Abridged  from  the  above.     Square  I2mo,  "js.  6r/. 


By   T.   K.    AKNOLD,   M.A. 

Arnold's     Practical     Introduction    to     Latin     Prose 
Composition. 

By  G.  GKANVII.I.K   BRADLKY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    5-r. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only,  51.  2jrf.  net,  post  free. 

Arnold's    Practical     Introduction    to     Greek    Prose 
Composition. 

By  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.  D.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 
A  KEY,  fur  the  use  of  Masters  only.     y.  yi.  net,  post  free. 


Fy   FEANCIS   DATID   M  OR  ICE,    M.A. 

Stories  in  Attic  Greek. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d. 


By   A.    A.    SOMERVILLE,    M.A. 

A  First  French  Writer. 

For  the  use  of  Lower  and  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo, 


By   ARTHTJB   SIDGWICK,    MA. 

A  First  Greek  Writer. 

Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     5.?.  z\ii.  net,  post  free. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

With  Exercises.     Crown  Svo,  5*. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     5*.  3</.  net,  post  free. 

Scenes  from  Greek  Plays. 

Abridged   and   Adapted    for   the   use   of    Schools.       Fcap.    Svo, 

is.  dd.  each. 

Aristophanes. — The  Clouds.    The  Frogs.    The  Knights.    Plutus. 
Euripides. — Iphiger.ia  in  Tauris.     The  Cyclops.      Ion.     Electra. 
Alcestis.     Bacchae.     liecubn.     Medea. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition. 

Hy  ARTHUR  SIDCWICK,  M.A.,and  F.  1).  Monies,  M.A.     With 
Exercises.     Crown  Svo,  $>-. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     $s.  2Li.  net,  post  free. 

Longmans'  French  Grammar. 

By  T.  11.  BKKTEXSIIAW,  B.A.,  Mus.  Bac.,  Assistant  Master  in  the 

City  of  London  School.     Crown  Svo. 
Grammar.     1'art  I.     V'p  to  and  including  Regular  Verbs,  with 

Vocabularies,  &c.      is. 

Grammar.     Part  II.      Including  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Irregular 
\Vrhs,  Subjunctive   .Mood,   Infinitive,  and   Participles,    with 
Vocabularies,  &c.      i.r. 
Parts  I  and  II.     Complt/ie  in  I  vol.,  2s. 

KEY  and  SUPPLEMENT,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  2.1.  9\r/.  net  each,  post  free;  or  complete,  5^.  zrf.  net, 
post  free. 
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GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS'   LIST. 

NEW  PREPARATION  BOOKS  for  the  Public  Schools'  Entrance  Examinations. 


A  New  Series  of  Preparation  Papers  for 
Preparatory  Schools. 

Being  a  Series  of  Examination  Questions — arranged  for  Periodical 
Examinations  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

Kote. — The  Papers  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  have 
their  own  Packets  of  Papers  in  each  subject.  The  Papers  in  each  Packet  are 
numbered  and  are  all  different.  (Only  whole  Packets  will  be  supplied,  and  not 
single  Papers.)  

ENGLISH,  LATIN,  AND  FRENCH. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  PRESTON,  M.A. 

Preparation  Papers  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR        ...       per  packet    8d 
Preparation  Paoer»  in  FRENCH,  with  Passages  for 

Translation,  Unseens,  &c.       ...         ...         ...  ,,  8d. 

Preparation  Papers  in   LATIN,  with    Passages   for 

Translation,  Unseens,  &c.      ...         ...         ...  ,,  8d. 

A  Packet  in  each  of  the  above  subjects  contains  Sixty  Papers,  the  first 
twenty  being  Preliminary  Papers,  the  second  twenty  are  Junior,  and  the  last 
twenty  are  Senior  Papers,  making  therefore  Sixty  Papers  in  one  Packet,  and 
enabling  a  teacher  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  same  subject  throughout  the 
school  at  the  same  time. 

SCRIPTURE  MANUALS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  MARSHALL,  M.A.,  and  containing  Text, 
Notes,   Introduction,  Appendix,  and  Coloured  Map. 

St.  MARK       I     6 

St.  LUKE        I     6 

8t  MATTHEW       i    e 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES 2  6 

And  in  2  parts,  each  is.  6d. 

CHURCH  CATECHISM        ..  !  5 

JOSHUA  and  JUDGES,  each         I  6 


SCRIPTURE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Preparation  Papers  on  St.  MAEK      ...         ...         ...     per  packet 

Preparation  Papers  on  St.  LUKE        

Preparation  Papers  on  St.  MATTHEW 
Preparation  Papers  on  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES 


8d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 


I 


A  Packet  contains  a  Junior  and  a  Senior  Paper  on  each  chapter  of  the  Gospel, 
together  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  general  Papers. 

The  New  Government  Drawing  Copies. 

By  T.  W.  GOOD,  D.D.      Size  loj  in.  x  7  in.      Issued  in  two  forms. 
32  Subjects,  upon  Stout  Card  in  case,  1/4  ;  32  Subjects,  upon  Strong 

Paper,  in  packet,  8d. 
I.  &  II.— Freehand  and  with  the  Ruler,  etc. 

III.— Freehand  and  Drawing,  etc. .from  the  Flat. 
IV— Simple  Scales  and  Drawing  to  Scale,  etc. 
IV. — Freehand  Prawing  from  the  Flat,  etc. 
V.— Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  etc. 
V. — Drawing  from  Simple  Rectangular,  etc. 
VI. — Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  etc. 
VI. — Geometrical  Drawing,  more  advanced  than  V. 
VII.— Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  etc. 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  VII.— Geometrical  Drawing,  more  advanced  than  VI 


Freehand 
Freehand 
Drawing  to  Scale 
Freehand 
Freehand 
Plane  Geometry 
Freehand         . . 
Plane  Geometry 
Freehand 


South  Kensington  Demonstration  Sheets. 

Size,   17  in.  x  22  in.  .r.  jm 

For  Class  Teaching  (in  Colour).     On  Mahogany  Guards,  per  set, 

24  Subjects  to  each  set  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     7     6 

Also  Mounted  and  Varnished  on  Boards,  in  Box,  each  set        ...   15     o 

No.  i     ..     Freehand.   I   No.  3     ..     Freehand.   I   No.  6    ..     Freehand  &  Model. 

No.  2     ..    Freehand.   |   No.  5     ..     Freehand.   |   No.  8     ..     Freehand  &  Geom. 

No.  9        . .         . .       Casts  and  Vases,  shaded       . .         . .        6/fi. 


ELEMENTARY  LATIN. 

All  in  this  series  contain  Text,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary. 

Cornelius  NepoS.  Lives  of  Aristides,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and  Them!- 
slocfes,  in  one  vol..  by  F.  REYNOLDS  SQUIRE.  M.A.,  Oxon..  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Historical  Summary,  together  with  Hints  for 
Translation,  Tables  of  Style,  Construction,  etc. ;  cloth,  cr.  8vo 

Cornelius  Nepos.  Lives  of  Hannibal.  Cato,  Atticus,  in  one  vol.,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  

Eutropius,  Books  I.  and  II.,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  MACKIE,  M.A. 

Phaedrus,  Books  I.  and  II.,  by  ROSCOE  MONGAN,  B  A. 

Latin  Primer,  Part  I,,  Accidence.  176  pp.,  by  W.  NEW.  M.A. 

Latin  Primer,  Part  II.,  by  VV.  NEW,  M.A.  Companion  and  Exercises, 
full  cloth  

Latin  Primer,  Part  III.     Translations  by  W   NEW,  M.A 

Caesar.    Gallic  War,  Book  I.,  by  W.  NEW,  M.A 

,,        Gallic  War,  Book  VI.,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  HUMPHREYS,  M.A. 

Virgil.    XEneid.Hookl 

,,      >Cneid,  Br>ok  II 

,,      XEneid,  Book  VI 

Cicero.    De  Senectute 

Sallust.    Cataline 

Preparation  Papers  in  Latin,  per  packet  of6o  papers 

GRAMMAR  AND  ENGLISH. 

Macau  lay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Containing  also  the  Prophecy  ot 
Capys,  Ivry,  and  the  Armada.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  PRESTON,  M.A. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo.      ..        ..        

Containing  Introduction,  Text  with  marginal  and  foot  notes.  Appendix, 
and  Coloured  Maps. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

The  O.  and  C.  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BROOKE,  M.A.  .. 

Preparation  Papers  in  English  Grammar.    Per  pkt.  of  60  papers 


s.  i. 


i    6 


HISTORY. 

The  Imperial  History  of  England,  by  ROSCOE  MORGAN,  B. A.  ..26 
The  O.  and  C.  History  of  England,  with  Coloured  Maps  ..  ..to 
Outlines  and  Dates  of  English  History,  by  A.  A  GUNNIS  ..  ..  i  6 

This  edition  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  various  set  periods.    Contain- 
ing Constitutional  Summaries,  Coloured  Maps,  &c. 
Europe  in  the  Days  of  Nelson       16 


GEOGRAPHY 

(Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial). 

The  Student's  Geography,  by  G  GILL,  F.R.G.S.    1000  pages        ..    4 

The  Student's  Europe,  by  G.Gn.L,  F.R.G.S 

The  Student's  British  Isles,  by  G.GILL,  F.R.G.S i 

The  British  Colonies,  by  G.  GILL,  F.R.G.S 2 

The  Imperial  Geography,  by  G.GILL,  F.R.G.S 2 

This  work  lias  been  entirely  reset,  and  is  revised  down  to  March,  igor. 

The  O.  and  C.  Geography,  by  G.GILL,  F.R.G.S t 

A  New  Junior  Geography,  by  G.  GILL,  F.R.G.S.  i 

This  edition  is  expressly  prepared  for  use  in  Preparatory  Forms. 
Principals  are  invited  to  write  ior  a  specimen  copy. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  O.  and  C.  "  Practical  Arithmetic,"  176  pp.,  crown  8vo  (New 

Edition),  cloth,  enlarged  (with  Answers,  1/6)  ..          .          

The  O.  and  C.  "Tests  In  Arithmetic"  (with  Answers,  1/6'  ..     r 

A  New  Commercial  Arithmetic 

A  Graduated  Examination  Arithmetic,  160  pp.,  cloth  ..  ..  i 
The  Metric  System,  Practical  Guide  to,  containing  Appendix,  &c.  ..  o 
The  Metric  Chart  160  by  40).  in  4  tints,  mounted  and  varnished  . .  10 
The  Long  Tot  Book,  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BROOKK,  M.A.  ..  ..  0 
The  Cross  Tot  Book,  by  the  RCT.  CHARLES  BROOKK.  M.A.  ..  ..  o 
Cambridge  Local  Papers  in  Arithmetic,  by  C.  CunwoRTH,  M.A.  o 


EUCLID. 


r, 


Marshall's  Students'  Euclid,  I.-XII 

Marshall's  Examination  Euclid     B^oks  I.  to  IV.,  by  the  Rev.  F. 

MARSHALL,  M. A.,  Cantab.  A  most  popular  manual  ..  .,  ..  i  o 
New  School  of  Art  Geometry,  192  pp.,  by  T.  W.  GOOD,  D.D.  ..to 
Science  and  Art  Geometry,  in  two  parts each  i  4 

ALGEBRA. 

The  O.  and  C.  Algebra,  cloth,  200  pp.          t    e 

The  O.  and  C.  Algebra,  with  Answers  z    a 

The  "  Imperial  Algebra,"  320  pp.,  cloth 26 

Cambridge  Local  Papers  In  Algebra,  by  C.  CUDWORTH.M.A. 


GILL'S  CARTOGRAPHIC  WALL  MAPS  for  Preparatory  Schools, 

Edited  by  GEORGE   GILL,    F.R.G.S. 
Not  Over-crowded,  Not  Under-sized,  But  Bold  and  Clear.      Size,  80  x  60  in.      Price  16s. 

Mounted  on  Stout  Linen,  Rollers,  and  Varnished. 
Compiled  from  the  latest  statistics,  artistically  coloured,  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

Now   Ready. 
England  and  Wales.    Scotland.    Ireland.    Europe.    India.   Africa.    Asia.    World  (Mercator).    N.  America. 

Specimen  Copies  of  the  above  Publications  will  lie  sent  post  free  to  Head  Teachers  in  most  cases.     Specimens  only  of  Class  Text-Books  will  be  sent. 

London:  GEORGE  GILL  &  SONS,  Limited,  13,  Warwick  Lane,  E,C. 
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FROM    BLACKWOOD'S    EDUCATIONAL    LIST. 


FROM  BLACKWOOD'S  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 


C/ESAR— Gallic  War,    Books    IV.,  V.     By  ST.  J.  B. 

WYNNR-WILLSON,  M. A.,  Late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.  With  or  without 
Vocabulary,  Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separate,  3d. 

VIRGIL— /Eneid,  Books  V.,  VI.     By  St.  J.  B.  WYNNE- 

WILLSON,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.     Is.  61. 

CICERO— Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia.     By  K. 

P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 


FIRST  LATIN  SENTENCES  AND  PROSE.     By    K. 

T.  WiLaON,  M.A.  Late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  Colle|je,  Cambridge, 
Assistant- Master  at  Feltes  College.  With  Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 
Also  issued  in  2  parts,  is.  6d.  each. 

LOWER  LATIN  UNSEENS.  Selected  withlntroduction, 
by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Girls'  High  School, 
Glasgow,  2s. 

LOWER  LATIN    PROSE.      By  K.  P.  WILSON,    M.A. 

Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh.     2s.  6tl. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READHR.  With  Notes,  Exercises 
and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes  College, 
is.  6d. 

*.•  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  js.  net. 


ADOPTED    BY    THE    SCHOOL    BOARD    FOB,    LONDON. 

A    NEW   SERIES    OF   READERS.    By  M.  B.  SYNGE.    ILLUSTRATED  by  E.  M.  SYNGE 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  W  JRLD,  for  the  CHILDREN  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Book  I.  On  the  Shores  of  the 
Great  Sea  Is.  4l.  Book  II.  The  Discovery  of  the  New  World,  is.  6d.  Book.  III.  The  Awakening  of  Europe. 
Is.  6d.  Book  IV.  The  Struggle  for  Sea  Pow  -r.  Is.  9d.  Book  V.  Growth  of  the  British  Empire.  2s. 

The  scheme  jf  the  books  is  to  present  a  simple  aoJ  interesting  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  Bibl :  times  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  five  books, 
the  first  is  designed  for  the  stage  corresponding  to  Siandird  III.  of  the  English  Code,  the  second  to  Standard  IV.,  and  so  on.  The  Series  will  also  include  two 
Elementary  Readers,  consisting  of  simple  stories  from  the  Sagas,  for  the  use  of  Standards  I.  and  II. 


OUTLINES     OF     ENGLISH     LITERATURE.        For 

Young  Scholars,   with   Illustrative    Specimens.       By    the   Same 
Author,     is.  6<1. 

PARAPHRASING,  ANALYSIS,  AND  CORRECTION 

OF   SENTENCES.      By    D.    M.    J.    JAMES,    M.A.,    Gordon 
Schools.     Huntly.     is. 

Also  in  Two  Parti — tod.  each. 

ARITHMETIC.  With  numerous  Examples.  Revision 
Tests,  and  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  VEITCH  LOTHIAN,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  F. K.S.E.,  Mathematical  and  Science  Lecturer,  E.C. 
Training  College,  Glasgow.  With  Answers.  3s.  6d. 


A    FIRST    BOOK  OF    "FREE  COMPOSITION"  IN 

FRENCH.  By  |.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B-es-L.,  Head-Master 
Mod.  Languages  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  is. 
LOWER  GERMAN.  Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar 
with  Exercises,  and  Materials  for  Composition.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation.  By  Louis 
Lu  BO VI  us.  2s.  6d. 

SCOTT— MARMION.  With  Notes  by  ALEXANDER 
MACKIE,  M.A.,  Kx.iminer  in  English,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Editor  of  "Warren  Hastings,"  &c.  Portrait  and  Map.  Is.  6d. 

RICHARD  II.  Edited  by  R  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON.  Com- 
plete, with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary.  Cloth,  is.  6d. , 
or  in  stiff  boards,  cloth  hack,  is. 


CATALOGUES  FORWARDED  POST  FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  45,   Oeorge  Street,   Edinburgh;   and    <7,  Paternoster  Row,   London,   E.C. 

RELFE  BROTHERS1  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


New  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 


AN  ALGEBRA 
FOR  JUNIOR  FORMS, 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.Lirr. 
(Author  of  "  Graphs  and  Exercises  in 

Geometry.") 

With  14  Diagrams  of  Graphs,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth,     is.  6d. 


For  London  Matriculation  and  the  Locals. 


THE   LOCAL    EXAMINATION 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, 

By  W.  J.  PERRY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  Illustrations,  Diagrams,  and  Maps. 

Fully  sufficient  for  Senior  and  Junior 

Local  Examinations. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     2s. 


For  the  Locals. 


A    NEW    GEOGRAPHY    OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  &.  IRELAND, 

By  G.  A.  HAVNES,  B.A. 
With  6  Maps  (3  Commercial). 
Crown  8vo.     8d. 


Special  attention  to  Com  menial  Geograp  hy 


Relfe  Brothers'  New  Aldersgate  Atlas.    136  Maps  and 

Diagrams — Astronomical,  Physical,  and  Political — arranged  on  the 
Comparative  Method,  with  Introduction  and  full  Index.  Imperial 
4to,  35.  6d. 

Relfe  Brothers'  Special  Outline  Maps.  England,  Scotland, 

Ireland,  Europe,  Canada,  France.  On  good  drawing  paper,  id. 
each,  or  8d.  per  dozen  net. 


MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  "  New  Public  School  "  Set,  in  strong  Pocket  Case,  con- 
taining 6  in.  Scale,  marked  loths  and  metric,  Brass  semi-circular 
Protractor,  pair  of  Steel  Set  Squares,  Bow  Pencil  Compass  with 
needle  point,  Dividers,  Pencil,  and  Key.  45.  3d. 


Preliminary    Geometry— Theoretical    and    Practical. 

By  G.  H.  WYATT,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S. 

Beautifully  clear  type,  with  over  100  diagrams.  Confidently  recom- 
mended to  the  Lower  Forms  of  Preparatory  Schools  as  a  solid 
groundwork  for  higher  study.  Full  cloth.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  4d. 

The    Charterhouse    English    Grammar.     By   Rev.    A. 

MACRAE,  B.A.  (Emanuel  School). 

A  new  Grammar  designed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  text 
books  now  on  the  market.  Full  cloth.  Crown  8vo.  is.  4d. 

How  to  Read  French.    By  H.  BLOUET,  B.A. 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  French  Educational  Works. 
The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  reading 
and  pronouncing  French.  New  and  interesting  reading  lessons. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gd. 


RELFE    BROTHERS,   LTD., 

Educational   Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  School  and  College  Stationers, 

6,   CHARTERHOUSE   BUILDINGS,   ALDERSGATE,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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BLACKIE'S 
FIRST    LATIN    COURSE 

'By  E.  H.  Scott,  E.A.,  and  Frank  Jones,  *B.A. 

A  LATIN  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS,    BASED  ON  CONVERSATION  THROUGHOUT. 


The  most  successful  endeavour  to 
apply  modern  methods  to  the  teaching 
of  Latin.  The  book  has  been  adopted 
in  the  leading  Preparatory  Schools, 
and  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  great 
Public  Schools.  Its  success  has  caused 
a  second  part  on  the  same  lines  to 
be  prepared. 


THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  says-.— "This 

is  quite  the  best  book  hitherto  published  for 
beginners,  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that 
this,  or  others  written  on  the  same  principle, 
will  supersede  all  existing  manuals." 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  says:— 

"  We  greatly  piefer  this  Latin  book  for 
beginners  to  the  last  book  of  the  kind  we 
noticed.  This  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the 
marks  of  direct  experience.  The  plan  of  the 
'  book  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  it  has  been  well 
carried  out." 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  in 
THE  CLASSICAL  REVIEW,  says:  "it  is 

clear  and  practical  in  its  plan  and  arrangement, 
the  sections  (capita)  seem  to  be  of  the  right 
length  and  properly  graduated  in  difficulty, 
the  importance  of  pronunciation  is  recognized  ; 
in  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  teachable 
book." 


Blackie's 
Geographies 

Blackie's  Illustrated  Continental 
Geography  Headers. 

Europe.     With    12    Coloured   Illustrations 
and  1 6  full-page  Coloured  Maps,  is.  6d. 

Asia.     With   12    Coloured  Illustrations  and 
15  full-page  Coloured  Maps,  is.  6d. 

Africa.     With  12  Coloured  Illustrations  and 
12  full-page  Coloured  Maps,  Is.  6d. 

America.     With  12  Coloured  Illustrations 
and  16  full-page  Coloured  Maps,  Is.  bd. 

Australasia.      With   12   Coloured  Illustra- 
tions and8  full-page  Coloured 'Ma.ps,  is.6d. 


Blackie's 
Geographies 

Blackie's  Descriptive  Geography 
Manuals. 

By  W.  G.  BAKER. 

No.  i.  Realistic  Elementary  Geo- 
graphy. Taught  by  Picture  and 
Plan.  is.  6d. 

No.  2.    The   British   Isles.    2s. 

No.  3.  British  Coloniesand  Depen- 
dencies. 2S. 

No.  4.      Europe  (except  British  Isles).     2s. 

No.  5.  The  World  (except  Europe  and 
the  British  Empire).  2s. 


Blackie's 
Geographies 

Blackie's  Class-Books  of  Geography. 
Tabular  Synopses  of  the  Geography,  with 
Coloured  Sketch  Map.s 

i.  Introductory  Geography,  id  — 
British  Isles.  16  Maps.  3d.— 3.  Eng- 
land.—4.  Maps.  2d.— 4A.  British 
Isles  and  Glimpses  of  Greater 
Britain.  16  Maps.  3d. — 411.  Europe, 

including   British   Isles.     20  Maps.  4d. — 5. 

Europe.  16  Maps.  3d.— 6.  Asia.  15 
Maps.  3d. — 7.  Africa.  12  Maps.  3d. — 

8.  America.  16  Maps.  3d.— 9.  Austral- 
asia. 8  Maps.  3d.— 10.  The  British 
Empire.  16  Maps.  3d. — n.  Com- 
mercial Geography.  16  Maps.  4d. 


Survey  of 
British   History 

By  G.   TOWNSKND   WARNER,    M.A., 
Ninth  Edition.     278  pp.     Is.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  Education  say  :— 
"  Mr.  Warner's  book  is  far  and  away  ahead 
of  most  short  histories  for  school  use." 

The  Oxford  Magazine  says:— "For 
Mr.  Warner's  work  we  have  nothing  but 
praise." 


Classical 
Unseens 


In- 


In- 


LATIN   UNSEENS.     Junior,   3J. 

termediate,  4rf.      Senior,  6d. 
GREEK    UNSEENS.     Junior,  -U 

termediate,  6d.     Senior,  8d. 
LATIN  GRAMMAR  PAPERS.    For 

Middle  Forms.    1*.    Key  Jor  Teachers.) 
GREEK       GRAMMAR       PAPERS. 

1  j.  &/.     K  ey  (  for  Teachers.  ) 


Elementary 
Graphs 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.  Litt.  L.C.P. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,    is.   6d. 

Answers,  4d.   nett. 

The  Cambridge  Review  says: — "We  can 
heartily  recommend  Mr.  Morgan's  little  book. 
The  exposition  is  clear  ;  the  printing  good,  and 
the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  book  admirable." 


BLACKIE  &  SON,    Ltd.,   5O,  OLD    BAILEY,   LONDON,  E.G. 
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Works  on  Geometry  to  meet  the  NeW  Requirements 

A    SCHOOL    GEOMETRY. 


By    H.    S.    HALL,    M.A.,    and    F.    H.    STEVENS,    M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 


Parts  I.— IV.     3-r. 

Parts  III.  and  IV.     is.  6d. 

Part  V.  (containing  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  VI.,  with  Addi- 
tional Theorems  and  Examples.)  is.  6cf. 

Part  I.-V.-4*.  6d. 

Part  IV.  and  V.  (containing  the  Substance  of  Euclid  Book  II. 
Book  III.,  35-37,  and  Book  VI.)  2s, 

Part   VI.     (Containing    the    Substance  of   Euclid   Book   XL,    1-21, 

together  with  Theorems  relating  to  the  Surfaces  and  Volumes  of 

the  Simpler  Solid  Figures.  [/«  the  fress. 

the  new  text-books  of  geometry  that  have  lately  been  published.     It  is 


Parts  I.  and  II.  Part  I. — LINES  and  ANCLES,  RECTILINEAL  FIGURES. 
Part  II. — AREAS  OF  RECTILINEAL  FIGURES  (containing  the  sub- 
stance of  Euclid,  Book  I.),  is.  dd. 

Part  III. — CIRCLES  (containing  the  substance  of  Euclid  Book  III., 
1-34,  and  part  of  Book  IV.).  is. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.       2s.  6rf. 

Part  IV.— SQUARES   AND    RECTANGLES.     GEOMETRICAL  EQUIVA- 
LENTS OF  CERTAIN   ALGEBRAICAL   FORMULAE   (containing    the 
substance  of  Euclid,  Book    II.,   and    Book  III.,    Props.    35-37), 
Sewed,  6d. 
JOURNAL   OF  EDUCATION.—"  Seems  quite  the  best  of 

moderate  in  its  changes,  and  excellent  as  to  arrangement  and  selection.1 

A   NEW  GEOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  S.  BARNARD,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  ].  M.  CHILD, 
B.A.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  Technical  College,  Derby.     Crown  8vo,  41.  (xi. 

NATURE.— "There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  work  of  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Child  the  teacher  will  find  every  requisite  for  the  modern  teaching  of  geometry, 
including  a  very  large  number  of  illustrative  examples." 

A  NEW  GEOMETRY   FOR  JUNIOR  FORMS. 

By  S.  BARNARD,  M.  A.,  and  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A.  (Cantab.).     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
*»*  This  Volume  contains  all  the  Practical  and  Theoretical  Geometry  required  foi  a  Pass  by  Junior  Candidates  in  the  University  Locals. 

THEORETICAL  GEOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  C.  H.  ALLCOCK,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  Eton.     Parts  I.  II.  and  III.     Globe  8vo,  is.  6d.  each.     Part  IV.     [In  Prtf. 
School  World. — "  To  those  teachers  who  prefer  a  modified  Euclid  to  text-books  which  are  frankly  revolutionary,  this  book  will  be  very  acceptable.     Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Allcock  has  succeeded  in  retaining  the  good  features  ofthe  '  Elements,'  whilt  removing  most  of  those  which  make  Euclid's  work  most  distasteful  to  the  schoolboy." 

PRACTICAL   EXERCISES   IN   GEOMETRY. 


By  W.   D.   EGGAR,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.     2s.  6J. 

Mathematical  Gazette. — "  We  welcome  heartily  Mr.  Eggar's  book  as  one  that  should  supply  a  widely-felt  want.  ^^^| 
effectively  drawn  on  an  ample  scale.    We  see  everywhere  signs  of  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work." 


The  book  is  well  got  up,  the  figures  ar» 


EIGHTH   EDITION   REVISED,    WITH   A  CHAPTER  ON   GRAPHS. 

ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA     FOR    SCHOOLS. 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A.     Globe  8vo,  33.  6d.     With  Answers,  45.  6d.     Answers,  is. 

Key  for  Teachers  only,  8s.  6d. 


SIEPMANN'S    PRIMARY     FRENCH     COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Comprising  a  First  Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  with  Questions 
for  Oral  Practice  and  an  Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  Illustrated  by  H. 
M.  BROCK.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  dd. 

Preparatory  Schools  Review.— "An  attractive,  light-hearted  French  Primer.  .  . 
It  adopts  all  that  is  reasonable  and  practical  in  the  new  methods  of  modern 
language  teaching.  .  .  .  The  clever  and  amusing  illustrations  of  H.  M.  Brock 
deserve  special  mention." 


SIEPMANN'S    PRIMARY     FRENCH     COURSE. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Comprising  Lessons  in  Colloquial  French,  based  on  the  Transcript 
of  the  Association  Phonetique,  with  a  Chapter  on  French  Sounds 
and  their  Phonetic  Symbols,  List  of  Words  for  Practice  in  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Complete  Vocabularies.  Illustrated  by  II.  M. 
BROCK.  Crown  8vo,  is.  dd. 

Schoolmistress.—"  Contains  some  useful  lessons  in  colloquial:  French,  and  is 
freely  illustrated." 


WA1-L-    PICTURE 


Representing  Incidents  in   Siepmann's   Primary   French  Course,    First  Year.      15s.    net. 

Guardian.—"'  An  excellent  wall  picture," 

SIEPMANN'S   FRENCH   SERIES. 

Globe  8vo. 


ELEMENTARY. 

PIERRE  COEUR.  L'Amede  Beethoven.  By  De  V.  Payen-Payne.  2s. 
DAUDET.     La  Tour  des  Maures.     By  A.  H.  Wall.     2s. 
DUMAS.     Histoire  de  Napoleon.     By  W.  W.  Vaughan.     2s. 
LAMV.     Voyage  du  Novice  Jean  Paul.     By  D.  Devaux.     2s. 
LAURIE.     One  Annee  de  College  a  Paris.     By  F.  Ward.     2s. 
NOttMAND.     L'Emeraude  des  Incas.     By  F.  Aston  Binns.     2s. 
PATRICE.     Au  P*le  en  Ballon.     By  P.  S.  Jeffrey.     2s. 

VKRNE.     Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours.     By  Louis  A. 
TWbe. 


ADVANCED. 

ABOUT.     Le  Rot  des  Montaignes.     By  E.  Weekley.     as.  6d. 
BERNARD.     L'Anneau  d' Argent.     By  Louis  Sers.     2s.  6d 
COPPEE      Contes  Choisis.     By  Miss  M.  F.  Skeat.     zs.  6d. 
DAUDET.     Tartatin  de  Tarascon.     By  Otto  Siepmann.     2s.  6d. 
LA  BKETE.     Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure.     By  E.  Goldberg.     2s.  6d. 
MICHAUD.     La  Premiere  Croisade.     By  V.  Houghton.     2s   6d 
POUVILLON.     Petites  Ames.     By  S.  Barlet.     2s.  6d. 
SANDEAU.     Sacset  PaTchemins.     By  Eugene  PeTlissier.     is.  6d 
TIIKURIET.     L'Abbe  Daniel.     By  Paul  Desages.     2s.  6d. 
VIilXV.     Cinq  Mars.     By  G.  G.  Loane.     2s.  6d. 
VOGUE.     Coeurs  Kusses.      By  E.  Pellissier.     2s.  6d. 


Keys  to  the  Appendices  (for  the  use  of  Teachers  only).    2s.  6d.  net  each.   Words  and  Phrase  Books.    With  Translations  for  Home  Study.   6d.  each 
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NOTICES. 

THE  Publishers  of  the  Review  are  Messrs. 
ALDEN  &  Co.  LTD.,  Bocardo  Press,  Oxford. 
The  London  agents  are  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Books  for  Review  and  all  contributions 
and  communications  (except  advertisements) 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mr. 
F.  RITCHIE,  Bradbourne  Villas,  Sevenoaks. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Publishers  at  Oxford. 

Any  Headmaster  of  a  Preparatory  School 
who  wishes  to  join  the  Association  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F. 
RITCHIE,  Bradbourne  Villas,  Sevenoaks. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Review,  which 
will  be  published  in  July,  1904,  advertise- 
ments of  the  following  nature  will  be  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  for  30  words,  and  6d. 
for  every  additional  6  words  or  under  : — 

1.  Headmasters  requiring  assistant  masters. 

2.  Assistant  masters  requiring  appointments. 

3.  Headmasters     requiring     matrons     and 

domestic  servants. 

4.  Partnerships  and  school  transfers. 

Also  on  special  terms,  Lecturers'  Notices 
and  Notices  of  forthcoming  Scholarship  Ex- 
aminations. 

Replies  can  be  addressed  to  initials,  care  of 
Messrs.  ALDEN  &  Co.  LTD.,  Bocardo  Press, 
Oxford,  the  advertising  agents  for  the  Review, 
who  will  forward  them  for  cost  of  postage 
only.  

BACK  NUMBERS. 

THE  number  for  December,  1902,  completed 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  P.S.R.  An  index  with  title- 
page  for  binding  was  issued  with  the  March 
number.  Back  numbers  of  Vols.  I  and  II 
(except  Nos.  I,  6,  n,  which  are  out  of  print) 
may  now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Oxford  Publishers  at  half-price  (6d.  each) 
post  free.  The  first  seventeen  numbers  (with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  I,  6  and  n)  will  be  sup- 
plied to  members,  bound  in  one  volume,  at 
the  reduced  price  of  85.,  including  binding. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  CONFERENCE, 

THE  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Association  held  on  Dec  22nd  and  23rd  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  series,  over 
one  hundred  members  being  present.  The 
Dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  was 
attended  by  sixty-one  members  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  guests.  The  report 
of  the  Conference  will  perhaps  appear  to  some 
members  to  occupy  an  undue  space  in  the 
present  number  of  the  P.S.R.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  a  tolerably  full  account 
of  what  was  actually  said  and  done  at  our 
Annual  Conference  is  of  great  value  in  sub- 
sequent discussions. 


THE  COMMITTEE. 

THE  five  vacant  places  on  the  Committee 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
E.  P.  Baily  (Limpsfield),  Rev.  C.  R.  Carter 
(Maidenhead),  Mr.  F.  Hollins  (Eastbourne), 
Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson  (Godalming),  and 
Mr.  H.  Strahan  (Hythe).  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Committee  the  Rev  C.  T. 
WICKHAM  was  elected  CHAIRMAN  for  1904. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  infor- 
mation asked  for  at  the  Conference  as  to  the 
number  of  members  who  have  served  on  the 
Committee  since  the  formation  of'the  Associa- 
tion. 

During  the  year  1903  there  were  five 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  the  average 
attendance  was  15.6  out  of  a  possible  17. 
Twelve  members  attended  all  the  meetings. 


COMMON  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

THE  scheme  for  a  Common  Entrance 
Examination  is  taking  shape,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  first  examination  may  be  held 
during  the  Summer  Term.  The  main  out- 
lines of  the  proposed  scheme  will  be  found  in 
the  Chairman's  address.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  is  intended  to  give  all  schools  belonging 
to  the  Association  and  containing  25  boys 
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the  privilege  of  holding  the  examination  in 
their  own  schools.  This  concession  was 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Head- 
Masters'  Conference. 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE,  OSBORNE. 

AT  the  examination  held  in  December,  71 
candidates  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Osborne.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  ex-Chair- 
man of  the  Association  thanking  members  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  to  the  Admir- 
alty :  also  an  announcement  of  certain  changes 
in  the  examination  which  are  to  come  into 
effect  in  July.  It  will  be  noticed  (i)  that  the 
lower  limit  of  age  is  raised  by  six  months ; 
(2)  that  '  options  '  disappear  from  the  syllabus, 
and  that  therefore  Latin  is  practically  com- 
pulsory ;  (3)  that  these  changes  have  been 
made  with  the  express  object  of  bringing  the 
examination  into  line  with  the  work  of  ordinary 
Preparatory  Schools.  The  changes  made  are 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  the 
Association  has  persistently  advocated. 


INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 

A  LETTER  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Sub-Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
subject  was  circulated  last  December  among 
subscribers  to  the  fund  raised  five  years  ago. 
The  letter,  after  referring  to  the  favourable 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  delivered 
in  June  1902  and  to  its  reversal  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Feb.  1903,  stated  that  "  It  is 
now  proposed  that  a  deputation  which  might 
include  representatives  from  various  School 
Organizations  should  approach  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  a  view  to  paving  the 
way  for  Parliamentary  action ;  and  that 
educational  buildings  should  thus  be  brought 
by  special  legislation  within  the  Schedule  of 
Exceptions  appended  to  the  Statute  of  Geo. 
III.  Elementary  School  buildings  have  al- 
ready been  given  this  privilege." 


the  Preparatory  curriculum  so  long  as  it  is 
set  for  Entrance  Scholarships.  There  must 
inevitably  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  change,  but  a  glance  at  the 
names  of  the  supporters  of  the  resolution 
should  at  least  dispose  of  the  accusation  that 
they  are  all  '  enemies  of  the  Classics.' 

'  SCHOOL.' 

THE  growing  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters is  indicated  by  the  recent  increase  in 
the  number  of  educational  journals.  Last 
year  we  had  Education,  a  paper  which  must 
have  proved  very  helpful  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  administering  the  new  Act.  This 
year  we  have  School,  a  monthly  review,  edited 
by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  and  published  by 
Mr.  Murray.  The  January  number  makes  an 
excellent  beginning.  Lord  Avebury  in  a 
paper  entitled  '  My  Start  in  Life '  mentions 
that  he  "  never  did  a  sum,  or  had  a  lesson  in  any 
modern  language,  the  whole  time  he  was  at  Eton. 
Arithmetic  and  French  and  German  had  indeed 
just  been  started,  but  they  were  treated  as  extras — 
like  fencing  or  dancing." 


GREEK  AT  OXFORD. 

COMPULSORY  Greek  .  at  Responsions  has 
been  abolished  for  honour  men  in  Mathe- 
matics and  in  Natural  Science.  With  this 
limitation  it  will  be  some  time  before  this 
change  can  appreciably  affect  Preparatory 
Schools :  Greek  must  remain  an  item  in 


ASSOCIATION  OF  HEADMASTERS 
OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 

THE  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  was  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning, 
December  22  and  23,  1903,  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

E.  D.  MANSFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

IT  is  usual  on  these  occasions  for  the  Chairman  to  deal 
with  the  work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year,  but 
the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  keeps  members  posted  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  touch  on  those  points  on  which  they  have  not  received 
information  through  this  channel. 

I  am  anxious  first  to  say  a  word  about  the  Recognition 
of  our  Schools  and  the  Registration  of  Assistant-Masters. 
It  is  important  for  us  all  to  get  our  Schools  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  if  only  because  Assistant-Masters 
will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  increasingly  unwilling  to  take 
work  in  schools  which  cannot  give  them  a  title  to  Regis- 
tration. It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Recognition 
for  purposes  of  Registration  involves  only  a  very  simple  kind 
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of  inspection  (chiefly  as  to  suitability  of  buildings  and  age 
of  pupils).  This  inspection  can  be  readily  obtained  at  any 
time  by  applying  to  the  Board;  but  it  must  not  be  confused 
with  Recognition  for  efficiency,  which  is  a  much  more 
elaborate  matter,  involving  a  thorough  inspection  not  only 
of  buildings,  but  of  work  and  teaching.  The  Board  is 
inspecting  in  this  way  a  fair  number  of  our  schools,  and 
employs  chiefly  for  the  purpose  the  services  of  '  occasional 
inspectors';  and  it  is  well  that  members  should  know  that, 
if  they  desire  Recognition  of  this  kind,  they  may  be 
sure  of  being  efficiently  and  sympathetically  inspected  by 
men  who  know  their  work  thoroughly ;  but  the  Inspec- 
torate is  not  large,  and  I  understand  that  they  cannot 
undertake  at  present  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  schools 
in  the  year. 

COMMON  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  Conference  last 
Christmas  two  resolutions  were  passed,  one  with  regard  to 
the  Curriculum,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
a  Common  Entrance  Examination.  For  convenience'  sake 
I  will  take  first  this  question  of  Common  Entrance  Exam- 
ination. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  subject  was  also  mooted 
at  the  Head-Masters'  'Conference  and  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. Since  then  the  general  principle  has  been  accepted 
by  thirty  Public  Schools  who  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  try  it  for  two  years.  These  include  Charterhouse,  Clifton, 
Dulwich,  Haileybury,  Harrow,  Marlborough,  Radley,  Rep- 
ton,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Westminster.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  have  been  discussed  at  two  meetings  of 
delegates  from  the  two  Committees  (Feb.  25  and  Dec.  2). 
As  a  result  the  suggestions  made  by  our  Committee  have 
been  accepted  in  broad  outline.  The  conclusions  at  which 
the  delegates  have  arrived  have,  of  course,  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Head-Masters'  Executive  Committee,  but 
the  scheme  recommended  (which  would  come  into  working 
next  Summer  Term)  is  briefly  this  : — 

(1)  The  Examination  would   be  held  about   a   month 
before  the  end  of  Term,  and  would  be  finished  in  two  days. 

(2)  The  papers  would  be  done  at  the  Preparatory  School. 
Any  school  of  more  than  twenty-five  boys,  belonging  to  the 
Association,  would  be  a  '  centre '  and  have  a  right  to  receive 
the  papers.     The   smaller   schools  might  by  arrangement 
send  their  candidates  to  any  •  centre '  school  near  at  hand, 
but  this  combination  would  not  be  obligatory. 

(3)  Each  Public  School  would  select  the  papers  in  which 
it  proposed  that  its  candidates  should  be  tested,  and  would 
correct  their  papers. 

(4)  A    Board    of    Management    would   be   appointed, 
consisting  of  three  Headmasters   of  Public   Schools   and 
two  of  Preparatory  Schools,  whose  duties  would  be  : — 

To  appoint  Examiners  to  set  the  papers. 

To  approve  the  papers  when  set. 

To   arrange   the   machinery   of  distribution    and   the 

remuneration   of  Examiners  and  of  an  organizing 

Secretary. 

(5)  The  expenses  of  the   Examination  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Association,  and  would  be  met  by  a  fee  paid 


by  each  candidate  of  (say)  los.  The  Public  Schools 
using  the  Examination  would  also  make  some  contribution. 
Subjects  to  be  included  in  the  Examination  were  settled 
as  follows  :— 

(1)  General  Paper. —  \\  hours. 

(i)  Scripture,  (2)  History,  (3)  Geography.— A  long 
paper  with  alternatives  in  each  section.  Each 
section  ^  hour. 

(2)  English. — i  hour. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  a  short  story     ^ 

(6)  Short  Essay  on  a  simple  subject  [all  must  be  tried. 

(c)  Easy  English  Grammar  questions] 

(3)  Latin. — 2  hours. 

(«)  Grammar,  A  hour.  (6)  Prose,  f  hour,  (c)  Trans- 
lation, f  hour.  Each  paper  graduated  in  difficulty, 
and  collected  at  end  of  allotted  time.  Unusual 
words  given  in  translation,  but  no  dictionaries. 

(4)  French. — ii  hours. 

(a)  Grammar.     (l>)  Prose,     (c)  Easy  Translation. 

(5)  Greek  or  German. — 1£  hours. 

On  similar  lines  to  the  Latin  and  French. 

(6)  Mathematics. — 2  hours. 

(a)  Arithmetic.  (l>)  Algebra,  (c)  Geometry — divided 
and  collected  as  in  case  of  General  Paper. 

(7)  Extra  Papers. — i  hour. 

Latin    Verses,    or    Science    (Botany    or   Elementary 

Physiology). 

Now  it  may  be  asked  what  we  are  to  gain  by  this. 
I  would  reply  that — 

(1)  We  make  it  probable  that  our  boys  will  be  well 
tested  and  therefore  more  accurately  placed. 

(2)  We  relieve  the  parents  of  our  boys  of  a  consider- 
able expense. 

(3)  We  avoid  some  risks  and  have  our  boys  examined 
under  conditions  far  more  favourable  to  the  examinee. 

(4)  We  concentrate  attention  on  the  Examination  in  a 
way   that  must  tend    to    facilitate    reform    in    the 
Curriculum,  of  which  it  will  be  the  acknowledged 
test. 

I  think  these  ends  are  worth  achieving.  It  has,  I  know, 
been  urged  that  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  dull 
boy  to  get  a  Public  School  Education  at  all.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  school  will  look  over  its  own 
papers,  and  there  will  be  no  compulsion  exercised  to  raise 
the  standard. 

I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  Examination  for  the  Navy. 
The  report  of  the  Special  Conference  held  on  March  3rd, 
appeared  in  the  P.S.R.  for  July,  and  the  Resolution 
advocating  the  raising  of  the  age  to  13 — 14,  passed  at  that 
Conference  almost  unanimously,  was  afterwards  submitted 
to  a  poll  of  the  Association  and  carried  by  190  to  6.  A 
protest,  embodying  this  resolution  and  stating  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  based,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 
This  very  temperately  worded  document  was  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  and  to  all  members  of  the  Legislature.  Although 
it  has  elicited  no  response,  it  has  served  at  any  rate  to  put 
on  record  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  task  of 
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educating  the  boys  on  this  new  scheme.  But  putting  aside 
the  question  of  age  the  method  of  selection  that  seems  to 
be  adopted  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  will  be 
permanent.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
examination  is  little  more  than  formal.  Five  or  six  gentle- 
men appointed  by  the  Admiralty  undertake  to  decide  by  a 
short  interview  whether  or  not  a  boy  of  twelve  is  likely  to 
make  eventually  a  good  naval  officer.  It  is  true  that  these 
gentlemen  are  fortified  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  report 
from  the  candidate's  schoolmaster,  and  I  understand  that 
the  Admiralty  were  much  pleased  by  the  candour  and  im- 
partiality of  these  reports ;  but  I  know  of  cases  in  which  the 
candidate  was  rejected  in  spite  of  a  very  favourable  report, 
and  I  have  heard  of  others  where  a  distinctly  unfavourable 
report  did  not  interfere  with  the  candidate's  selection.  The 
verdict  of  these  gentlemen  appears  to  be  final  when  they 
reject  a  candidate.  Whether  the  list  as  sent  by  them  to 
the  First  Lord  undergoes  further  revision  is  not  clear. 
Now  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  reports,  but  they 
are  certainly  current  everywhere.  If  they  are  unlrue  they 
ought  to  be  contradicted ;  if  they  are  true,  it  is  a  matter 
that  must  cause  grave  uneasiness  not  only  to  schoolmasters 
but  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Service.  The  nation  at  any  rate  has  a  right  to  know  how 
naval  officers  are  selected,  whether  by  merit  or  by  patronage 
pure  and  simple. 

CURRICULUM. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss,  as  I  must  in  conclusion,  the 
much  vexed  subject  of  the  Curriculum,  I  feel  some  mis- 
givings, for  the  policy  of  the  Association,  to  judge  from 
letters  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Review,  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  some  of  our  members.  We  have 
been  told  in  tones  of  solemn  remonstrance  that  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  have  enough  to  do  to  teach  their  own  little 
boys  without  troubling  themselves  with  Education  outside  ; 
that  if  they  have  time  and  inclination  so  to  trouble  them- 
selves they  ought  not  to  venture  to  criticize  the  Public 
Schools ;  that  Associations  are  dangerous  things  and  en- 
courage mischievous  propensities  (it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
this  gentleman  later  on  proposes  to  start  a  new  one  of  his 
own) ;  that  this  particular  Association  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  clique,  composed  of  meddlesome  faddists,  who 
desire  centralization  and  uniformity  in  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  which,  we  learn,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  many  of 
us  are  the  failures  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  it  is 
sheer  profanity  to  set  up  our  opinions  against  the  Head- 
masters who  are  the  successes  of  those  institutions  ;  that 
while  we  are  (of  course)  all  reformers,  the  programme  of 
the  Association  is  "wild  revolution,"  and  the  new  Curri- 
culum a  "strange  medley  of  ill-digested  Froebelism." 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  purely  personal  part  of  this 
formidable  indictment  I  do  not  propose  to  reply,  nor  will  I 
waste  time  in  vindicating  the  elementary  right  of  Prepara- 
tory Schoomasters  to  hold  opinions  and  to  express  them, 
even,  if  need  be,  on  the  public  institutions  of  the  country  ; 


but  it  is  really  of  vital  importance  that  the  aim  and  policy 
of  this  Association  should  be  fairly  stated  and  clearly 
understood,  and  I  will  remind  this  meeting  that  in  our 
articles  of  Association,  drawn  up  twelve  years  ago,  we 
formulated  three  aims  : — 

(1)  To  draw  more  closely  together  the  Headmasters  of 
Preparatory  Schools  and  to  organize  their  opinion  ; 

(2)  To  advance  the  interests  of  Education,  especially  as 
affecting  Preparatory  Schools  ;  and 

(3)  To  provide  a  recognized  channel  of  communication 
with  the  Public  Schools  and  with  other  educational  bodies. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  your  Executive  Committee 
during  the  past  twelve  years  has  kept  these  three  objects 
steadily  in  view,  and  has  worked  at  them  with  great 
diligence  and  no  inconsiderable  success. 

No  one,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  have  attended  dur 
Conferences  will  deny  that  this  Association  has  fostered  a 
sense  of  solidarity  in  our  branch  of  the  profession,  a  freer 
interchange  of  opinion  and  of  experience,  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  emphasize  points  of  agreement  and  sink  points  of 
difference,  and  as  a  consequence  a  far  greater  capacity  for 
corporate  action  ;  and  to  these  ends  the  organ  of  the 
Association,  under  the  able  and  impartial  guidance  of  the 
late  and  present  editor,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 
If  this  were  all  that  the  Association  had  to  show  by  way  of 
result,  I  for  one  should  hold  that  it  had  amply  justified  its 
existence. 

But  we  have  abundant  proof  that  we  are  regarded  as  the 
rightful  representative  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  used  the  machinery  of  the 
Association  and  the  services  of  its  late  Secretary,  Mr. 
Cotterill,  for  the  production  of  the  Blue  Book,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  the  work  of  our  schools  into 
prominence ;  by  the  authorities  on  Naval  Education,  who 
have  consulted  us  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  and  last  but 
not  least  by  the  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools,  whom  we 
are  accused  of  attempting  to  coerce,  and  who  show  their 
appreciation  of  this  treatment  by  numerous  Conferences 
with  our  Committee,  carried  on  always  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit  and  full  of  good  augury  for  the  future.  Then  we 
come  to  the  third  object,  the  advance  of  Education.  Our 
Chairman  at  the  Conference  of  last  year  gave  us  an  admir- 
able historical  summary  of  the  action  of  the  Association 
since  1892  with  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  in  schools. 
This  may  be  read  in  the  Review  for  last  March.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again.  But  what 
are  the  broad  principles  for  which  the  Association  has  con- 
tended throughout  this  controversy?  It  has  laid  down  the 
principle  that  early  specialization  is  wrong,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  should  aim  at  developing  all  faculties 
harmoniously,  and  that  our  present  curriculum  is  inadequate, 
because  it  excludes  (or  thrusts  into  the  background)  the 
training  of  the  faculty  of  observation  by  object-lessons  and 
simple  nature-study,  and  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  by 
(say)  drawing.  It  has  further  urged  that  in  the  teaching  of 
languages  the  mother  tongue  is  neglected.  It  has  been 
shown,  and  it  is  not  denied,  that  the  present  form  of 
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Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  tends  to  encourage 
early  specialization  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  here  is  a  perfectly  plain  issue.  We  are  contending 
not  for  this  man's  fads  nor  for  that  man's  fads,  least  of  all 
against  a  Classical  Education,  but  for  a  curriculum  for  young 
boys  based  on  scientific  principles.  In  reading  the  letters 
in  the  P.S.J?.  one  wonders  if  the  writers  have  ever  heard  of 
a  science  of  Education.  "Science,"  said  Mark  Pattison,  "is 
the  proper  method  of  knowing  and  apprehending  the  facts 
in  any  department."  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present 
system  of  training  is  scientifically  the  best  for  young  boys, 
let  us  by  all  means  be  content  with  the  status  quo.  But, 
gentlemen,  the  weight  of  expert  opinion  both  at  home  and 
abroad  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  wild  revolutionists 
who  are  pilloried  by  the  fervid  letter-writers  of  the  P.S.R. 
It  so  happens  that  this  very  question  has  been  discussed 
this  year  in  the  Education  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, where  the  following  questions  were  propounded  to  those 
who  were  invited  to  read  papers  : — 

(1)  What  subjects,  if  any,  should  all  children  first  study 
in  common  ? 

(2)  Whether  the  training  should  not  in  all  cases  neces- 
sarily include — 

(a)  Literary  instruction. 

(b]  Practical  instruction  (science,  drawing,  manual  and 
physical  training). 

The  papers,  which  are  very  instructive,  were  printed  at 
length  in  a  supplement  to  the  ScJiool  World  of  September. 
I  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  the  general  conclusions 
reached  in  the  discussion,  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  papers.  These  were  four  in  number: — 

(1)  That  specialization  should   be  deferred   as   late   as 
possible  (most  speakers  preferred  16). 

(2)  That   in  the   early   curriculum   a   good   foundation 
should  be  laid  in  English,  drawing,  and  elementary  science 
(defined  as  object  lessons  followed  by  simple  nature-study). 

(3)  That   they   deprecated   the    early   specialization    in 
classics  as  encouraged  by  ths  Public  Schools. 

(4)  That  training  must  be  both  literary  and  practical. 

I  may  a"dd  that  one  speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  gave  a  summary 
of  the  conclus  ons  of  thirty  meetings  of  teachers,  organized 
by  the  Guild  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  have  before  me  the 
curriculum  recommended  by  them,  which  coincides  with 
that  of  the  ordinary  Preparatory  School  with  this  difference 
— that  English,  drawing,  and  elementary  science  take  the 
place  of  Greek. 

One  of  our  critics  censures  the  "priggish  Germano!atry  " 
of  the  writers  in  the  Blue-book,  and  advocates  the  encour- 
agement of  a  spirit  of  rational  enquiry  into  foreign  systems 
of  education.  He  points  to  Mr.  Sadler  as  "  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  really  understand  the  principles  of  German 
education,"  and  quotes  him  triumphantly  to  this  effect : 
"The  Germans  know  that  in  order  to  specialize  to 
advantage  nine  men  out  of  ten  need  the  equipment  of  a 
good  general  education."  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  th.it  we 
all  cordially  agree ;  but  this  tells  dead  against  his  argument, 


which  is  based  on  the  calm  assumption  that  Mr.  Sadler 
means  by  a  "  good  liberal  education  "  a  specialized  classical 
education,  and  he  implies  (or  his  argument  is  without 
meaning)  that  the  Germans  teach  Latin,  Greek  and  French 
to  all  little  boys  at  the  same  time.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  the  German  system  of  education  one  which 
could  with  advantage  be  imported  into  this  country.  In 
one  thing,  however,  they  are  an  example  to  us.  They  used 
the  best  brains  in  their  country  to  find  out  the  needs  of  the 
nation  and  to  adapt  a  system  of  education  to  those  needs — 
that  is  scientific  method.  But  what  really  happens  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  training  of  young  boys  ?  Our 
critic  appeals  to  Mr.  Sadler ;  to  Mr.  Sadler  he  shall  go.  Mr. 
Sadler,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
condemns  root  and  branch  the  system  of  early  specializa- 
tion in  classics,  against  which  we  are  struggling,  and  adds 
later  these  words — "  The  scholarship  system  at  the  Public 
Schools  is  rapidly  becoming  an  educational  curse."  He 
appends  to  his  paper  a  table  of  German  curricula,  from 
which  we  learn  that  all  German  schools  have  a  common 
foundation  of  non-classical  education  from  9  to  12  (French 
having  six  hours  during  all  this  period),  and  that  in  the 
Classical  Gymnasien  Latin  begins  at  12  and  Greek  at  14. 
I  can  only  express  a  fervent  hope  that  our  critic  before  he 
again  rushes  into  print  will  start  his  new  society  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  rational  enquiry  into  systems 
of  foreign  education." 

Gentlemen,  in  February  last  a  Joint  Conference  was  held 
between  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
and  five  delegates  from  our  Association  to  consider  the 
difficulties  of  the  Curriculum.  At  that  meeting  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  last  Conference  against  three  languages  was 
discussed,  and  at  our  suggestion  we  each  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  tried  to  fit  into  a  week  of  32  hours  all  the 
subjects  that  a  small  boy  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  course  at  a  Preparatory  School.  We  failed  : 
though  we  left  out  things  which  experts  regard  as  essential, 
we  used  up  29  hours  without  getting  in  any  Greek.  At 
this  point  the  Headmasters  took  fright  and  refused  to 
face  the  conclusion.  Having  failed  to  solve  our  problem, 
they  refused  to  admit  that  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  there  was  anything  to  be  said  for  our  contention  that 
we  had  too  much  to  teach.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
very  hopeful.  I  am  a  friend  to  Classical  Education.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  training  like  it  for  the  boy  that  has 
the  faculty,  and  that  the  classical  sides  of  our  Public 
Schools  will  always  continue  to  attract  some  of  the  best 
brain  power  in  the  country.  I  want  to  see  Latin  kept  in 
all  our  Preparatories  and  in  all  modern  sides.  To  those 
who  think  that  classical  education  is  doomed  I  would  com- 
mend the  fact  that  in  the  highest  technical  schools  in 
Germany  (to  which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding 
in  this  country)  70  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  drawn  from 
the  Classical  Gymnasien,  27  per  cent,  from  the  Semi- 
el  issical  Schools,  and  3  per  cent,  only  from  the  Modern.  It  is 
my  beliel  that  the  extreme  Classicists  with  their  point  blank 
refusal  to  widen  the  curriculum  at  the  base  or  to  apply  to 
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it  the  scientific  method,  are  the  worst  foes  of  a  classical 
education.  Non  tali  auxilio  ncc  dcfensoribus  is/is  tempuseget. 
A  great  responsibility  rests  on  this  Association,  representing 
as  it  does  the  expert  opinion  of  300  schools.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  it  will  go  forward  in  the  path  of  conservative 
reform.  Our  main  duty  is  to  improve  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  in  our  schools,  and  this  we  endeavour  to  do  by 
such  addresses  as  we  are  to  listen  to  this  afternoon  ;  but  if 
we  honestly  believe  that  the  course  of  studies  imposed  upon 
us  is  of  a  narrow  ing  and  cramping  character,  we  must  not 
flinch  from  doing  all  that  we  lawfully  can  to  get  that  course 
altered. 


THE    TEACHING    OF    GEOGRAPHY 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


IN 


The  following  address  was  delivered  by  A.  J.  HERBERT- 
SON,  Esq.,  Lecturer  in  Regional  Geography,  Oxford  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  discussion  which 
your  Committee  have  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me 
to  open  this  afternoon  is  on  the  teaching  of  geography 
in  Preparatory  Schools.  On  considering  the  way  in  which 
I  cou'd  most  usefully  deal  with  this  topic  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  best  to  emphasize  its  geographical  rather 
than  its  pedagogical  aspect.  From  the  outset  I  desire  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  come  to  offer  suggestions 
about  the  teaching  of  geography  and  not  to  attempt  to 
teach  you  your  business.  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me 
to  make  any  such  attempt ;  moreover  it  would  be  super- 
fluous, because  I  am  sure  that  every  one  here  feels  that  he 
is  the  proper  person  to  tench  his  fellow  members.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  geogr  phical  aspect  of 
the  subject,  and  to  ask,  first  of  all,  "  What  is  Geography  ?  " 
next  to  point  out  how  a  proper  conception  of  its  scope  and 
methods  makes  the  subject  of  greater  value  educationally 
and  economises  time  ;  and  lastly,  to  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  main  divisions  of  any  syllabus  of  geography  drawn 
up  for  Preparatory  Schools. 

What  is  geography  ?  False  conceptions  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  subject  are  still  all  too  rife.  We  have  to  remember 
that  from  the  earnest  periods  ge»grap  y  has  had  two 
aspects.  There  lias  been  the  description  of  the  known  world 
of  the  time,  and  there  has  been  the  interpretation  of  the 
problems  of  geography.  All  acct  pt  the  descriptive  aspect 
of  geography,  but  some  deny  that  geography  has  any  value 
as  an  interpreter;  they  declare  that  geography  may  have 
some  commercial  value,  but  it  is  of  little  use  as  a  disci- 
pline. For  these  geography  is  not  a  science  ;  it  is  merely  a 
branch  of  knowledge. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  to  make  matters  clearer,  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  development  of 
geography  in  this  country  during  the  past  century.  The 
interest  in  geography  has  been  two-fold.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  been  the  keen  interest  due  to  the  gradual 
exploration  of  the  world,  to  the  perennial  interest  in 
unknown  lands,  and  in  the  thrilling  stories  which  the 
explorers  have  brought  back  of  their  adventures.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  been  the  centre  of  the 


impetus  to  geographical  discovery  and  to  the  preserving  of 
interest  in  that  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  the  second 
place,  there  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  the  study 
of  sea  and  air  and  water  by  the  expansion  of  our 
carrying  trade  and  of  our  colonial  possessions,  as  well  as 
by  the  need  for  better  utilizing  our  home  resources. 
Professor  Gregory  soys  that  geography  in  this  country 
has  been  preserved  mainly  through  the  action  of  South 
Kensington  and  its  syllabuses ;  but  I  think  that  those 
of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with  South  Kensington  physio- 
graphy have  always  been  impressed  by  the  small  part  of 
the  syllabus  devoted  to  geography,  and  we  have  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  an  introduction  to  elementary  science 
than  as  an  introduction  to  geography.  It  has  had  a  very 
considerable  effect  indeed  throughout  the  country,  but  not 
a  geographical  one.  It  has  given  rise  to  misconceptions 
about  geography,  for  those  who,  like  Professor  Gregory, 
confuse  South  Kensington  physiography  with  the  principles 
of  geography,  are  given  to  saying  that  geography  is  simply 
a  smattering  of  all  sciences  jumbled  together  without  any 
definite  logical  connection. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  country  that  there  has 
been  no  Chair  at  the  Universities — there  has  been  no 
teacher  of  geography  in  our  higher  schools,  to  combat  this 
notion.  But  in  Germany,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  have  been  professors  of  geography, 
more  particularly  in  Berlin,  and  later  on,  from  the  seventies 
onwards,  in  almost  all  the  German  Universities.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  to  go  to  Germany  for  much  of  the 
raw  material  of  geography,  and  it  may  be  well  for  a  moment 
to  ask  what  is  the  German  conception  of  the  scope  of 
geography  ?  In  Germany  there  are  two  schools  of  geo- 
graphers :  one,  the  successors  of  Humboldi,  who  have 
looked  at  the  physical  aspect  of  the  world  rather  than  at  its 
human  interests ;  and  the  other,  the  followers  of  Ritter, 
who  have  considered  geography  as  a  branch  of  history 
rather  than  as  a  branch  of  natural  science.  We  naturally 
find  two  different  definitions.  In  the  case  of  the  physical 
geographers,  the  most  distinguished  representative  is  Baron 
von  Kichtliofi-n,  who  has  just  published  a  paper,  wherein 
he  considers  that  geography  is  the  science  of  the  Earth  ; 
that  it  deals  with  the  scientific  classification  of  the  forms  of 
the  Earth's  surface.  He  would  say  that  biological 
geography  and  the  geography  of  man  were  linking  sciences 
which  were  partly  geographical  and  partly  biological  in  the 
one  case,  and  partly  geographical  and  partly  human  in  the 
other.  The  other  school,  of  which  Professor  Ratzel  is  the 
most  famous  representative,  emphasizes  the  human  side  of 
geography  perhaps  a  little  too  much,  just  as  the  Richthofen 
School  tend  to  emphasize  the  physical  side  too  much. 

In  America,  too,  there  has  been  a  great  development  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  a  number  of  chairs 
have  been  founded  in  different  universities.  The  histories 
of  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  have  very  often  determined 
the  way  in  which  they  have  looked  at  their  subject.  The 
best  known  of  the  American  geographers  is  Professor  W. 
M.  Davies,  of  Harvard,  a  geologist  who  has  become  a 
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geographer,  like  many  others  on  the  Continent.  He  has 
recently  thrown  aside  the  purely  physical  conception  of 
geography.  He  sees  the  need  for  a  new  science,  which 
he  calls  bntography,  an  expanded  ecology.  This  he 
defines  as  the  response  which  all  living  beings  make  to 
the  impressions  of  their  physical  environment.  He  defines 
physical  environment  as  physiography,  which  is  quite  a 
different  use  of  the  word  from  the  one  v.e  are  accustomed 
to  in  this  country  :  and  geography  as  the  union  of  physio- 
graphy and  ontography,  i.e.,  the  study  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  response  of  life  to  its  action. 

In  this  country  we  have  the  disadvantage,  or  perhaps 
the  benefit,  of  beginning  our  work  later,  and  therefore  of 
being  able  to  take  a  slightly  wider  outlook.  For  a  number 
of  years,  since  the  early  eighties,  when  Dr.  Keltic  reported 
on  the  systems  of  teaching  geography  on  the  Continent  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  this  country  to  define  geography  as  the  science  of  dis- 
tribution. This  has  led  to  the  obvious  criticism  that 
geography  is  not  a  self-supporting  science,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  climatic  effects  is  part  of  meteorology,  that  the 
distribution  of  the  surface  features  of  the  Earth  is  part  of 
geology,  that  the  distribution  of  plants  is  part  of  botany, 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  this,  for  the  raw 
material  of  geography  is  the  distribution  as  determined  by 
the  geologist,  the  meteorologist,  the  botanist,  and  so  on. 

One  effect  of  this  conception  is  that  the  maps  at 
present  available  for  the  study  of  geography  are,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  very  rarely  geographical.  The  ordnance  map 
has  been  made  for  quite  another  purpose,  by  soldiers  for 
soldiers.  It  has  since  been  put  to  other  uses,  but  that  was 
the  reason  the  map  was  made.  The  geological  map  has 
been  made  for  the  purposes  of  mining  and  the  study  of  the 
soils,  and  it  is  based  on  the  classifications  of  the  geologist. 
The  biological  and  anthropological  maps  are  based  on  the 
classifications  which  belong  to  the  special  sciences  for 
which  they  are  made,  the  distribution  of  the  phenomena 
studied  by  those  special  sciences  being  recorded  on  the 
maps.  The  geographer  has  to  deal  with  all  these  distribu- 
tions, and  he  finds  that  the  ordinary  classification  of  the 
geologist  of  the  strata  by  their  age  is  not  fundamental  for 
his  purpose  ;  that  it  is  much  more  important  for  him  to 
know  whether  a  rock  is  granite  or  limestone  than  whether 
it  is  Palaeozoic  or  Tertiary.  In  the  cases  of  botanical 
or  human  distribution  exactly  the  same  thing  occurs.  In 
the  case  of  man  we  want  to  get  a  different  classification 
from  that  of  the  physical  anthropologist.  The  shape  of  a 
man's  skull  is  not  the  most  important  feature  in  a  human 
being  who  has  to  be  studied  from  the  geographical  point 
of  view. 

I  should  like  to  define  geography  rather  differently,  and 
to  look  at  the  subject  matter  of  it  from  another  point  of 
view.  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pro- 
gress of  all  sciences  was  towards  more  and  more  minute 
analysis.  We  had  the  development  of  new  instruments 
and  methods,  the  perfection  of  the  microscope,  the  per- 
fection of  histological  methods,  revealing  a  new  world, 


a  microscopic  world.  The  microscopic  study  of  organisms 
and  rocks  and  the  study  of  micro-organisms  has  revolu- 
tionized the  conceptions  and  even  many  of  the  actions  of 
men  during  that  period.  Now  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  world 
from  another  point  of  view.  Instead  of  microscopic  we 
need  a  macroscopic  vision.  The  geographer  does  not 
require  to  magnify  the  object  of  his  study,  he  has  to  reduce 
it.  The  map  is  to  the  geographer  what  the  microscopic 
specimen  is  to  the  histologist.  The  geographer  is  dealing 
with  some  macro-organism  rather  than  with  a  micro-organism. 
The  macro-organism  for  the  geographer  is  a  complex 
association  of  a  certain  stable  frame-work,  such  as  a  river 
valley,  or  a  coastal  belt,  or  a  mountain  system,  some 
definite  piece  of  the  Earth's  surface,  determined  by  the 
physical  configuration,  and  with  certain  activities  of  moving 
air  and  moving  water,  with  organic  lite  both  plant  and 
animal  on  its  surface,  having  seasonal  variations,  and  man 
himself  moving  in  it,  acting  on  it,  and  very  largely  con- 
ditioned by  it.  "  It  is  this  complex  of  land,  water,  and  air, 
and  plant,  animal,  and  man,  considered  as  a  unity,  that  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  geographer.'  He  has  to  classify 
the  world  into  typical  macro-organisms  of  different  orders. 
The  number  of  fundamental  types  is  comparatively  small — 
a  dozen  or  so — and  what  some  geographers  are  trying  to  do 
at  the  present  time  is  to  divide  the  world  into  its  macro- 
organisms  or  natural  regions,  and  to  compare  one  with 
another. 

Take  configuration.  The  distribution  of  land  and  water 
is  fundamental.  Next  comes  the  question  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  high  and  low  land,  and  of  the  different  varieties  of 
high  and  low  land,  each  with  its  own  very  special  char- 
acteristics. Looking  at  the  world  as  a  whole,  there  are  four 
great  divisions  of  the  land.  First,  the  high  land.  Border- 
ing the  Pacific,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  Asia,  linked  together  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  it  is  prophesied  that  they  will  be  linked 
together  by  another  chain  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Antarctic 
regions.  Between  these  another  great  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  runs  from  east  to  west  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  in  Europe,  through  the  Himalayas,  to  the 
mountains  of  south-eastern  Asia.  In  these  two  belts  there  is 
a  definite  type  of  configuration,  and  the  main  feature  lines 
are  the  same,  though  the  details  differ.  The  main  feature 
lines  are  a  system  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  drawn  out 
parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  belt,  and  these  are 
crossed  more  or  less  at  right  angles  by  subsidiary  notches. 
Practically  all  the  heights  over  7,000  or  8,000  feet  lie  within 
these  two  belts,  and  associated  with  those  two  belts  you 
have  regions  of  great  depression.  It  is  as  if  one  had  a 
great  wave,  a  wave  of  great  mountains,  descending  to  the 
great  trough  of  the  ocean,  for  round  the  Pacific  Ocean 
lie  the  greatest  depths  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
greatest  heights,  and  in  the  Old  World  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  India.  Notice 
the  effect  of  this  on  lines  of  communication.  Everywhere 
these  systems  form  a  barrier,  and  it  is  only  by 
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the  notches  that  it  is  possible  to  have  communication 
across  the  barrier.  There  is  a  definite  distribution  of 
rivers,  a  definite  distribution  of  routes,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  definite  distribution  of  towns,  in  those  two  great 
belts.  In  the  case  of  the  Pacific,  of  course,  so  much  of  the 
land  is  submerged  that  one  does  not  see  the  importance  of 
the  trough.  In  the  case  of  the  mid-world  mountains  the 
importance  of  the  trough  is  fundamental,  both  in  modern 
problems  of  communication  and  in  dealing  with  the  move- 
ments of  peoples  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  type  of  land  of  considerable  elevation, 
where  the  rocks  are  not  folded  into  ridge  and  furrow.  The 
true  table  lands  of  the  world  extend  from  Central 
Australia,  by  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  an 
immense  continent.  The  feature  lines  are  determined  by 
great  fractures,  of  which  the  most  significant,  besides  those 
which  form  the  coast  lines  of  the  continents,  and  determine 
the  narrow  shelf  that  borders  this  land  mass,  is  the  rift 
which  runs  from  Lake  Nyasa,  in  Africa,  to  the  east  of 
Africa,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  Valley,  until  it  ends 
abruptly  against  the  folded  mountains  close  to  Antioch. 
Along  that  line  of  rupture,  as  along  the  young  folded 
mountains,  many  volcanoes  are  distributed,  and  except 
where  there  are  great  rifts  or  young  folded  mountains  there 
are  few  volcanoes.  In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  one 
cannot  dogmatize  about  the  relation  of  the  volcanoes  to 
physical  characteristics,  but  it  is  probable  that  even  there 
this  would  be  found  to  be  true. 

In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  horizontal  rocks  are  not  raised  much  above  the 
surface.  They  form  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Siberia 
and  of  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  system 
and  Hudson  Bay.  Parts  of  the  low  lands  of  the  world  are 
not  due  to  flat  rocks  at  all,  but  to  modern  deposits,  such  as 
Western  Siberia  or  the  Plate  Basin.  But  still  a  third  type 
of  low  lands  can  be  found  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  where 
the  rocks  are  neither  young  nor  horizontal,  but  crumbled  in 
all  sorts  of  complex  ways. 

That  is  the  last  stage  of  the  fourth  type  of  surface  forms 
— those  due  mainly  to  denudation.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  a  typical  example,  were  at  one  time  a  great 
mountain  region,  but  were  dwindled  almost  to  a  plain, 
which  was  ultimately  elevated.  In  this  plateau  the 
present  features  were  formed  by  the  eating  out  of  the 
valleys,  not  by  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  give 
rise  to  another  kind  of  distribution  of  routes  and  towns. 

A  recognition  of  these  different  types  of  distribution 
is  of  practical  importance,  for  instance,  to  a  soldier, 
because  the  movements  of  troops  will  be  quite  different  in 
a  region  such  as  the  Alps  from  the  movements  which  are 
possible  in  a  region  such  as  the  Black  Forest  or  the  hilly 
lands  of  Central  Germany.  Such  classifications  are  of 
greater  importance  to  the  teacher,  for  they  save  much  time 
in  the  teaching  of  geography.  For  instance,  the  Thames 
basin  consists  of  a  series  of  flat  plains,  broken  by  lines  of 
heights  which  have,  as  a  rule,  one  steep  slope  and  a  gentle 


slope.  This  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  basin  of  the 
Seine,  and  of  German  Jura  region.  For  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  topography  of  the  Thames  basin  the  learning 
of  that  of  the  Seine  or  of  the  Franconian  regions  is  merely 
a  matter  of  new  details  and  names ;  the  general  principles 
are  the  same  in  all  three  regions. 

Configuration  is  the  fundamental  framework  of  the 
natural  region  ;  the  great  variable  is  climate.  The  climates 
of  different  regions  are  usually  described  as  a  body  of  facts 
related  to  each  region  and  to  it  alone  ;  instead  of  being 
grouped  into  some  dozen  fundamental  types.  Even  the 
ordinary  meteorological  maps  are  not  quite  satisfactory,  for  all 
the  lines  of  temperature  or  pressure  or  rainfall  represented 
by  the  meteorologist  are  not  of  equal  significance  to  the 
geographer.  Certain  lines  are  fundamental ;  many  others 
are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  trained  teacher 
of  geography  will  not  set  his  pupils  to  study  the  trends  of 
all  the  isotherms  in  the  ordinary  meteorological  map  when 
it  is  sufficient  to  examine  two  or  three.  The  most  important 
line  of  temperature  is  that  of  50°  F.  for  the  warmest  month, 
because  beyond  that  line  few  economic  plants  can  be 
cultivated,  consequently  the  trend  of  the  line  of  50"  F.  is 
one  of  those  fundamental  facts  which  ought  to  be  learnt  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  by  all  students  of  geography. 
Even  more  important  than  temperature  is  the  distribution 
of  rainfall,  because,  given  a  sufficient  temperature,  the  rain- 
fall largely  determines  the  characteristic  plants.  How  few 
school  atlases  contain  maps  showing  the  amount  and  seasonal 
distribution  of  rainfall ! 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  classification 
of  climates,  but  I  should  like  to  show  that  by  studying  one 
type  of  climate  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  climatic 
conditions  of  more  than  one  region,  and  to  obtain  a  key  to 
the  distribution  of  plant  formations  at  the  same  time. 
Consider  the  Mediterranean  region  with  its  mild  winters 
and  fairly  hot  summers.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are 
greater  than  with  us,  but  for  the  latitude  this  region  is  not 
one  of  great  extremes.  It  has  very  dry  summers,  and 
rain  falls  either  in  winter  or  spring  and  autumn.  A  plant 
which  receives  moisture  in  winter  has  quite  a  different  con- 
stitution and  history  from  the  plant  which  receives  moisture 
in  the  summer.  Hence  certain  kinds  of  plants  are  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  Mediterranean  climatic  region  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  globe  which  have  exactly  similar  climate. 
These  are  South  Cal.fornia,  Central  Chile,  South-west  Cape 
Colony,  South-west  and  South  Australia.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  characteristic  economic  plants  which  flourish  in 
all  these  regions  are  the  same.  Hence,  if  the  climate  and 
the  economic  plants  associated  with  it  for  the  European 
Mediterranean  have  been  mastered,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  learn  the  differences  in  configuration  and  soil  to  grasp 
their  climatic  and  vegetative  characteristics.  These  are 
essential  preliminaries  to  the  understanding  of  the  exist- 
ing economic  conditions  ;  but  for  this  it  is  further  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  human  history  of  the  region. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  by  many  examples  how  climatic 
conditions  help  to  determine  the  type  of  vegetation,  and 
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how  both  exert  a  decided  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  men,  and  therefore  on  the  density  of  popu- 
lation and  even  on  the  type  of  social  organization.  But 
what  I  want  to  emphasize  now  is,  that  we  may  divide  the 
world  into  natural  regions,  that  those  natural  regions  may 
be  grouped  into  a  few  types,  each  of  which  has  some  half- 
dozen  varieties,  and  that  once  the  general  characteristics  of 
one  type  are  recognized  the  characteristics  of  its  varieties 
are  very  easily  acquired.  This  gives  to  geography  an 
educational  value,  which  is  lacking  in  the  older  conceptions. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  should 
apply  modern  geographical  conceptions  to  the  teaching  of 
geography  to  boys  even  of  the  ages  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
local  conditions".  There  is  no  good  in  trying  to  teach 
detailed  geography  of  other  parts  of  the  world  until  the 
geography  of  the  home  area  is  pretty  well  known.  But  in 
studying  the  home  area  I  do  not  believe  in  beginning  with 
the  mechanical  drawing  of  plans  of  tables  or  even  of  the 
school-room  itself.  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  deal 
with  the  living  world  than  with  the  artificial  world 
of  the  school-room  and  play-ground.  In  fact,  geography 
must  emerge  out  of  nature-study.  At  an  early  age 
neither  geography  nor  any  other  special  subject  should 
be  differentiated ;  but,  beginning  with  nature-study,  as 
the  pupil  grows  older  certain  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 
around  should  be  emphasized,  and  of  these  the  geographical 
is  to  most  children  an  extremely  interesting  one.  In 
addition  to  nature-study  I  think  that  for  the  younger 
children  a  knowledge  of  the  wider  world  is  best  obtained 
from  stories  of  life  and  adventure,  and  of  wonderful  natural 
phenomena  in  other  lands.  From  the  very  first  associate 
these  stories  with  definite  localities  on  the  globe.  Use  a 
simple  globe  with  little  on  it,  and  point  out  upon  it  the  place 
to  which  the  story  refers.  In  that  way,  by  associating  a 
certain  point  on  the  globe  with  certain  stories,  you  build  up 
in  children's  minds  certain  conceptions  of  the  characteristics 
of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  second  stage,  after  nature-study,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  more  systematic  study  of  the  local  geography,  the 
observation  of  the  distribution  of  high  and  low  land,  the 
way  in  which  the  streams  run,  and  of  the  phenomena 
associated  with  running  water.  At  this  stage  I  think 
children  can  be  taught  to  understand  the  ordnance  map. 
I  know  that  some  people  think  the  ordnance  map  is  some- 
thing extremely  difficult  to  understand,  but  my  own 
experience  of  one  or  two  children  has  been  that  the  main 
features  of  an  ordnance  map  are  comparatively  easily 
understood  by  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  The  next 
wider  area  to  take  after  the  home  region  is  the  region  that 
is  in  closest  touch  with  it.  In  the  case  of  a  sea-port  like 
Liverpool  that  might  be  the  ports  to  which  the  ships  go, 
but  in  a  region  such  as  this  of  south-eastern  England 
undoubtedly  it  is  the  district  which  is  tributary  to  London. 
With  this  extension  of  the  study  of  the  local  geography  to 
the  geography  of  the  surrounding  district  I  should  associate 
the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  world 


I  think  that  ought  to  be  introduced  at  a  fairly  early  age. 
The  stories  will  have  aroused  an  interest  and  given  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  main  features  which  ought  at  this  stage  to 
be  drawn  together.  The  outlines  of  the  continents,  the 
distribution  of  high  and  low  land  in  the  most  general  terms, 
for  instance,  the  eastern  mountains  and  the  western  moun- 
tains of  America,  with  three  or  four  rivers,  quite  suffice  to 
explain  the  main  outlines  of  a  continent.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  a  continent  like 
Africa  and  a  continent  like  South  America,  and  this  could 
be  associated  with  tales  of  exploration,  the  different  con- 
figurations giving  rise  to  different  difficulties  in  the  opening 
up  of  the  continents.  The  position  of  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  cities  should  be  pointed  out  and  as  far  as 
is  possible  explained  in  terms  of  the  natural  features. 

Then  in  the  last  years  of  Preparatory  School  life,  the 
British  Isles  might  be  studied,  a  natural  extension  from  the 
home  district  through  the  wider  region  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  Isles.  In  the  case  of  the  continents  one  would 
pass  on  to  consider  not  merely  the  outlines  and  the 
positions  of  the  main  slopes,  rivers,  and  large  towns,  but 
also  the  chief  climatic  conditions  and  characteristic  vege- 
tation, and  to  give  some  conception  of  the  different  kinds 
of  life  that  are  controlled  by  those  conditions.  This  is  far 
more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  the  political  divisions 
of  the  globe,  the  chief  of  which,  however,  might  be  learned 
at  this  stage.  In  the  British  Isles  one  would  also  begin  to 
emphasize  the  less  obvious  features,  the  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  control  that  the  climate  exercises  over  the  distri- 
bution of  vegetation ;  for  instance,  the  contrast  between 
the  pasture  lands  of  the  west  and  the  wheat  lands  of  the 
east,  leading  up  to  the  study  of  the  more  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  east  and  the  less  densely  populated  regions 
of  the  west.  Then  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
mineral  and  industrial  centres,  which  have  to  be  correlated 
with  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  cannot  very 
well  be  systematized  without  considering  the  geological 
conditions.  Very  little  geology  is  necessary.  It  ought  to 
be  a  geology  which  distinguishes  an  igneous  rock  from  a 
sedimentary  rock,  a  sand-stone  from  a  lime-stone  or  shale, 
rather  than  a  geology  based  on  the  different  fossils. 

In  this  way,  by  starting  from  the  conditions  with  which 
the  pupil  is  familiar  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  giving  him 
tales  of  the  wider  world  on  the  other,  by  enlarging  the  area 
of  study  from  the  home  district  outwards,  by  altering  the 
aspects  in  which  the  world  as  a  whole  is  regarded,  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  geography  would  be  given  in  the 
Preparatory  Schools,  I  think,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  enter  a  Public 
School  where  the  more  detailed  geography  should  be  taught. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Herbertson,  for 
the  most  interesting  address  he  has  given  us.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Herbertson's  time  is  strictly  limited,  but  he  is 
ready,  as  far  as  time  allows,  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  addressed  to  him. 

REV.  LEWIS  EVANS  asked  whether  the  best  text-books 
on  geography  were  not  printed  in  America. 
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REV.  C.  BLACK  inquired  whether  the  stereoscope  would 
not  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  processes  of 
erosion  and  degradation. 

MR.  LYNAM  said  he  would  like  to  have  heard  some 
vindication  of  the  value  of  geography  as  a  means  of  training 
the  mind.  The  teaching  of  geography  assumed  that  the 
subject  had  a  value  apart  from  that  of  a  collection  of  facts 
such  as  could  be  obtained  from  any  gazetteer  or  cyclopaedia; 
and  what  the  Association  really  wanted  was  to  be  shown 
how  geography  could  be  best  utilised  to  train  the  minds  of 
pupils  in  habits  of  observation,  comparison,  and  comparative 
estimation,  which  would  enable  them  afterwards  to  approach 
from  a  right  point  of  view  subjects  involving  a  certain 
amount  of  geographical  knowledge — economical,  political, 
and  historical  subjects. 

REV.  F.  BURROWS  remarked  that  one  of  the  questions 
asked  when  the  recent  Blue-book  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion was,  "  Do  you  consider  that  geography  has  any  intel- 
lectual value  ? "  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
many  members  of  the  Association  considered  that  it  had 
not.  As  to  the  time  to  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
he  thought  the  ideal  was  three  hours  a  week,  but  in  Pre- 
paratory Schools  it  worked  out  at  about  one  and  one-third 
hours,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  shown  in  the 
Blue-book  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  not  time  to  teach 
the  subject  properly.  A  special  class  of  man  was  required 
to  teach  geography.  Text-books  were  not  of  much  use: 
the  teacher  should  get  as  much  information  on  the  subject 
as  he  could,  and  then  pour  it  out  until  the  class  under- 
stood it. 

MR.  HERBERTSON,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  the 
report  of  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  held  in  London 
about  a  year  and  a  half  back,  would  give  information  as  to 
books  on  that  subject.  As  to  text  books  on  geography,  the 
Geographical  Association  had  organised  an  exhibition,  to 
be  opened  at  the  South-Western  Polytechnic,  Chelsea,  on 
January  5th,  which  would  be  shown  in  many  towns.  In  it 
there  would  be  a  collection  of  English,  French,  German, 
and  American  text-books  and  of  wall-maps  which  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  teachers  of  geography.  The 
American  text-books  were  certainly  the  best  illustrated 
text-books,  being  worth  buying  for  their  illustrations  alone  ; 
the  French  were  the  most  logical  and  useful  for  the  teacher. 
As  to  the  number  of  hours  to  be  given  to  the  subject,  one 
hour  per  week  was  ridiculous ;  he  preferred  three,  but  the 
best  trained  man  could  do  most  in  least  time.  The  man 
as  much  as  the  time-table  required  attention.  The  stereo- 
scope was  a  most  valuable  piece  of  apparatus,  as  it  gave  a 
reality  to  pictures  not  otherwise  obtainable.  The  processes 
of  denudation  were  so  slow  that  unless  the  changing  action 
on  a  roadside  during  a  deluge  of  rain  could  be  photo- 
graphed, it  was  almost  impossible  to  depict  active  erosion, 
but  photographs  could  be  taken  in  different  places,  which 
illustrated  the  whole  sequence  of  forms.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  up-to-date  maps  was  felt  by  every  one.  It  was 
impossible  to  buy  every  map  as  it  was  published,  but  his 
own  plan  was  to  buy  a  new  standard  atlas  every  two  years 


or  so.  The  great  Stieler  Atlas,  the  standard  reference  atlas 
of  the  world,  was  just  being  republished  in  monthly  parts 
at  a  total  cost  of  30.?.  and  was  well  worth  buying.  The 
one-inch  ordnance  survey  sheets  were  now  supplied  to 
schools  at  very  low  prices,  according  to  the  number  of 
copies  ordered  and  the  style  of  sheet  chosen.  The  twenty- 
five  inch  and  even  six  inch  sheets  made  most  effective  wall 
maps  if  the  roads,  rivers,  woods,  etc.,  were  marked  in  colours. 
Many  exercises  could  be  carried  out  with  ordnance  maps. 
One  good  plan  was  to  send  a  boy  out  to  find  a  particular 
place  by  the  map,  or  paper-chases  could  be  arranged  by  a 
similar  means.  In  fact,  the  geography  lessons  should  be 
associated  with  arithmetic,  English,  and  all  other  lessons 
wherever  possible,  and  by  that  means  much  economy  of 
time  would  be  effected. 

He  believed  geography  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
subjects,  both  from  a  practical  and  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  It  was  necessary  to  recognize  that  all 
geography  was  not  fitted  for  all  children  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  study  what  aspects  of  the  subject  were  suitable  for  boys 
of  the  age  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Moreover,  the 
ordinary  text-books  did  not  present  the  facts  in  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  taught  to  children,  and  they 
contained  many  facts  which  should  not  be  taught  to 
children  at  all. 

Teachers  should  guard  against  teaching  any  detail  which 
had  not  a  definite  bearing  on  the  lesson  ;  they  should  aim 
at  giving  their  pupils  geographical  conceptions  rather  than 
detailed  facts.  What  was  required  was  the  power  of . 
thinking  in  terms  of  space,  not  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

It  was  all  important  for  schoolmasters  to  recognize  that 
they  were  teaching  boys  whose  lives  would  not  be  of  much 
importance,  except  to  themselves  and  their  families,  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  the  time  when  they  were  being  taught, 
so  that  a  teacher  had  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
training  his  pupils  to  meet  circumstances  which  would  exist 
perhaps  a  generation  hence.  Geography  was  one  of  the 
best  subjects  for  training  the  mind  to  contemplate  not 
merely  the  present  but  the  future.  Preparatory  school- 
masters were  preparing  boys  who  would  enter  the  Army  or 
Navy  or  the  Civil  Service,  or  would  become  administrators 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  local  government,  or  of 
great  private  concerns,  and  these  were  just  the  people  who 
most  needed  a  sound  geographical  knowledge. 

A  MEMBER  pointed  out  that  200  was  the  lowest  number 
of  copies  of  the  ordnance  maps  that  could  be  secured  at 
the  cheap  rates.  This  was  not  much  of  a  concession  so  far 
as  Preparatory  Schools  were  concerned,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  schools,  so  that  the  schools  requiring  a  smaller 
number  could  take  advantage  of  the  concession. 

Mu.  HERBERTSON  said  the  reason  that  less  than  200 
copies  could  not  be  supplied  at  the  cheap  rates  was  that  it 
cost  nearly  as  much  to  print  100  copies  as  200,  and  the 
latter  quantity  was  supplied  practically  at  cost  price.  The 
cost  of  200  copies  of  the  outline  map  was  only  25^.,  which 
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spread  over  four  or  five  years  represented   a   very   small 
annual  outlay.     The  hill-shaded  maps  cost  a  little  more.* 

•  X.B.— The  sheets  of  the  six  inch  to  the  mile  and  the  four  and 
ten  miles  to  the  inch  maps  can  now  be  purchased  in  cheap  editions. 
See  Geoqraphicil  Teacher  for  February,  1904. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FRENCH, 
AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  ENGLISH  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  OTTO  SIEPMANN, 
Esq.  (Clifton)  :— 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen, — Allow  me  in  the  first 
place  to  thank  you  and  your  Committee  for  kindly  inviting 
me  to  address  you  to-day ;  and  then  let  me  ask  your 
indulgence  if  I  have  not  carefully  prepared  a  paper  for  you, 
and  let  me  hope  that  you  will  not  expect  from  me  a  learned 
address.  I  have  come  here  as  a  practical  schoolmaster, 
and  I  wish  to  talk  about  a  practical  question  in  a  plain 
manner. 

Novelty  is  an  article  which  has  always  been  in  request 
the  world  over,  and  it  undeniably  has  some  attractions  even 
for  the  most  conservative  people.  No  wonder  then,  if  men 
of  every  profession  and  trade  who  wish  to  attract  notice 
have  at  all  times  labelled  their  inventions  and  methods  as 
"new."  Especially  is  this  epithet  applied  to  methods 
designed  to  meet  cases  of  great  difficulty,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language.  On  every 
occasion  when  a  method  of  this  kind  is  brought  before  the 
world  we  find  that  it  receives  a  warm  welcome,  especially 
from  the  inexperienced  teachers  and  learners,  because  it  is 
hoped  that  at  last  some  genius  has  discovered  a  panacea  for 
all  drudgery,  for  all  hard  grind,  and  that  henceforth  long 
persevering  study  will  be  no  longer  needed  to  reach  the 
end  desired.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who 
know  from  long  experience  that  the  task  of  learning  a 
foreign  language  is  beset  with  great  difficulties  which 
nothing  but  sheer  ignorance  can  underrate  and  which 
nothing  but  long  continued  and  patient  labour  can  over- 
come. Teachers  and  students  of  this  class  are  wont  to 
look  askance  at  these  new  methods,  and  to  dismiss  them 
without  a  thought.  But  as  the  inexperienced  and  ignorant 
form  the  large  majority,  the  title  "  new  method  "  has  never 
lost  its  charm  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  sensation.  As 
long  ago  as  1592  there  appeared  one  of  these  new  methods 
professing  '  to  teach  in  a  very  short  time  and  in  a  very  easy 
way  haw  to  pronounce  French  naturally,  rea  i  it  perfectly \ 
write  it  easily,  and  speak  it  fluently.1  Since  then  down  to 
our  own  time  many  others  have  come  and  gone.  They 
have  failed  to  retain  a  permanent  hold  on  the  public 
because  they  promised  impossibilities.  They  all  pretended 
to  get  to  the  kernel  without  cracking  the  nut ;  they  were 
all  one-sided  and  based  on  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  language.  "Novelty  has  something  in  it  which 
inebriates  the  fancy  and  not  infrequently  is  as  transitory  in 
its  effects  as  other  intoxication,  leaving  the  poor  patient,  as 
usual,  with  an  aching  heart."  In  recent  years  the  latest 


new  method  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  is  with  this 
that  I  wish  to  deal  more  particularly  to-day.  I  do  not 
propose  to  hail  it  as  a  panacea  or  to  dismiss  it  without  a 
thought,  but  to  examine  it  carefully  on  its  merits  in  the 
light  of  practical  experience. 

Before  doing  so  it  may  be  interesting  shortly  to  review 
its  history.  It  is  significant  that  the  reform  movement 
received  its  first  impulse  from  a  work  entitled  "Zur  Reform 
des  lateinischen  Unterrichts,"  by  Dr.  Hermann  Perthes, 
which  appeared  in  1873-75.  Since  then  the  question  of 
the  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  has  gradually 
come  to  be  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  America.  Since  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Victor's  pamphlet  "Der  Sprachunterricht  muss 
umkehren"in  1886  and  the  formation  of  the  Association 
Phonetique  in  Paris,  the  subject  has  been  a  standard  topic 
at  numerous  conferences  in  Germany,  France,  England  and 
America,  and  has  led  to  the  publication  of  at  least  three 
periodicals  and  numberless  pamphlets  and  articles  in 
educational  books  and  reviews  and  in  many  daily  papers. 
Moreover  a  flood  of  school-books  written  on  reform  lines 
have  appeared.  The  authors  of  these  contributions,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  agreed  on  the  principles  which 
should  be  followed.  Their  opinions  are  widely  divergent, 
and  largely,  even  diametrically  opposed  one  to  another. 
What  is  generally  understood  by  the  "New  Method"  in  this 
country  is  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  extreme 
party  of  reformers  on  the  Continent  of  which  Professors 
Victor  (Marburg)  and  Paul  Passy  (Paris)  are  the  leading 
champions,  and  whose  views  have  been  followed  in  certain 
French  text-books  in  England.  These  gentlemen,  as  far  as 
I  understand  them,  are  of  opinion  that  the  method  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
during  the  last  fifty  years  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  must  be  given  up 
altogether.  What  they  lay  down  as  essential  for  the 
teaching  of  French,  as  far  as  Preparatory  Schools  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — (i)  The  pupil 
should  learn  French  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  he  has 
learned  his  mother  tongue;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  direct 
association  of  the  French  words  with  the  objects  or  pictures 
of  the  objects  the  names  of  which  he  learns ;  (2)  The 
lessons  should  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  French ; 
translation  into  English  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  so  as  to  keep  up  the  direct  association  of  the 
French  words  with  the  thought  they  represent;  (3)  Trans- 
lation into  French  is  not  only  useless,  but  positively 
harmful ;  (4)  Grammar  should  be  kept  in  the  background 
until  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language;  (5)  Class-books  should  be  written  entirely  in 
French,  no  French-English  or  English-French  vocabularies 
or  dictionaries  should  be  allowed,  whatever  grammatical 
instruction  is  given  should  be  given  in  French,  and  what- 
ever grammar  is  used  should  also  be  written  in  French ; 
(6)  The  natural  surroundings  of  the  child  should  be  made 
the  starting-point  in  the  teaching  of  French,  and  '  Realien,' 
that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  France  and  the  French, 
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their    customs   and   habits,    their   institutions,    trade,    and 
industries,  should  be  imparted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  introduction 'of  this  "system 
makes  a  fairly  clean  sweep  of  the  traditional  mode  of 
teaching  French,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  new  method,  at 
the  Preparatory  School  stage  at  any  rate,  is  to  be  purely 
utilitarian — the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  and  write 
colloquial  French.  The  French  ^Ministry  of  Education 
has  frankly  adopted  this  accomplishment  as  the  ideal  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  France.  I  will  read  to  you 
the  words  which  make  this  startling  confession  to  the  world. 
"On  renoncera  re"solument  a  faire  de  1'enseignement  des 
langues  vivantes  soit  une  gymnastique  intellectuelle,  soil  un 
moyen  de  culture  litteraire." 

In  Germany,  America,  and  England,  only  comparatively 
few  teachers  so  far  have  accepted  the  new  method  in  this 
pure  and  unadulterated  form,  but  certain  concessions  have 
been  made  by  most  practical  and  experienced  teachers  to 
the  demands  of  the  reformers. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  any  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  champions  of 
the  new  method,  and  whether  we  are  willing  to  throw  mental 
discipline  and  literary  culture  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of 
greater  fluency  in  speaking.  *  I  will  take  the  various  points 
seriatim^and  state  what  my  own  "experience  tells  me  they 
are  worth. 

(i)  The  pupil  should  learn  French  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  he  learned  his  mother  tongue ;  that  is,  by  the  direct 
association  of  the  French  words  with  the  objects  or  pictures  of 
the  objects  the  names  of  which  he  learns. 

The  reason  given  for  this  alluring  mode  of  procedure  is 
that  in  this  manner  the  pupil  will  learn  the  language  in  the 
the  most  natural  way  and  will  avoid  English  altogether, 
He  will  associate  the  words  immediately  with  the  thing, 
and  no  English  will  interfere  when  he  wishes  to  express 
himself  in  French.  For  example : — instead  of  telling  a 
class  that  '  a  dog '  is  in  French  '  un  chien,'  a  living  dog 
is  shown  and  the  teacher  says,  'Voila  un  chien.'  Of 
course  it  is  not  always  easy  to  show  the  real  object ;  in  that 
case  pictures  may  be  substituted.  There  is  no  harm  done 
by  doing  so,  but  I  think  if  you  try  seriously  to  follow 
this  idea  out  harm  will  soon  come ;  that  is  to  say,  many 
cases  will  arise  when  you  think  you  are  giving  the  boy  a 
certain  idea,  and  the  boy  mistakes  you  and  conceives  another 
idea.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  ascertain  whether  a  pupil 
really  grasps  what  you  say  unless  you  test  him  through  the 
medium  of  English.  Professor  Sweet,  referring  to  this 
point  in  his  book,  A  Practical  Study  of  Languages,  says  : — 
"  Now  the  great  advantage  of  a  word  as  opposed  to  a 
picture,  is  that  it  is  practically  an  epitome  of  this  whole 
group  of  ideas,  and  the  equation  chapeau  Hut  enables  a 
German  to  transfer  bodily  such  a  group  of  ideas  from  his 
own  to  the  foreign  word.  This  the  picture  cannot  do ; 
for  even  if  we  ignore  everything  but  the  shape  of  the  hat, 
we  must  either  give  pictures  of  every  conceivable  shape  of 
hat — tall,  hard-felt,  soft-felt,  clerical,  sailor,  cocked,  etc. ;  or 


else  risk  implying  that  chapeau  means  tall  hat,  not  hat  in 
general." 

Therefore  it  seems  rather  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to 
go  very  far  in  the  direction  of  teaching  new  words  by 
objects  or  pictures  only  and  without  making  quite  sure 
that  the  pupil  really  undeistands  what  the  teacher  means. 
The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is,  of  course,  to  give  the 
pupil  the  English  equivalent,  or  ask  him  for  it.  There  is 
no  mistake  then  ;  we  all  know  where  we  are.  Moreover  it  is 
not  easy  to  produce  either  the  object  or  a  picture  when  you 
come  to  qualities  and  abstract  ideas.  However,  to  show 
you  how  such  a  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome,  I  will  give 
you  one  little  illustration  from  a  book  entitled  Hints  on 
teaching  French,  which  explains  how  the  new  method 
should  be  worked.  In  trying  to  convey  to  the  pupils  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  "La  poule  est  utile,"  the  author 
says, — The  pupil  may  hesitate  about  'utile,'  but  he  will  be 
greatly  helped  if  you  point  to  hat,  hor-e,  cherry-tree,  and 
say  that  'la  poule'  has  this  quality  in  common  with  them, 
and  he  will  scarcely  remain  uncertain  when  he  is  told  that 
the  caterpillar  has  just  the  opposite  quality.  Or  the 
teacher  may  proceed  as  follows  : — Can  I  say,  "  La  poule  est 
fidele "  ?  No ;  that  quality  is  the  reason  why  we  keep 
dogs.  We  keep  hens  because  of  their  eggs ;  therefore  we 
say  "  La  poule  est  utile." — I  expect  it  must  take  a  teacher 
five  minutes  to  go  through  this  ingenious  process  of 
conveying  to  boys  the  meaning  of  '  utile,'  and  what  is 
more,  I  am  doubtful  whether  they  would  know  what  "  la 
poule  est  utile  "  means  after  all  this.  My  way  would  be  to 
say,  "La  poule  est  utile"  is  in  English  "The  hen  is  useful." 

A  little  story  which  I  read  in  an  educational  paper  and 
which  bears  on  this  point  may  not  be  out  of  place.  An 
inspector  examined  one  of  the  brilliant  classes  taught  on 
the  New  Method,  where  nothing  but  French  is  spoken. 
The  inspector  at  some  stage  in  the  lesson  made  an  obser. 
vation,  and  the  master  replied,  "C'est  une  bonne  ide"e.'' 
The  inspector  thought  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  testing  the  pupils  as  to  their  power  of  understanding  a 
simple  French  sentence  which  had  not  been  prepared 
beforehand,  so  he  asked  the  class  whether  they  had  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  the  master  had  said.  The 
prompt  answer  was  of  course  "Oui,  Monsieur."  But  when 
he  asked  a  boy  to  say  it  in  English,  he  received  for  a  reply 
"  It's  a  bonny  day  ! "  I  have  quoted  elsewhere  another 
example  which  is  equally  interesting.  The  boys  had  read 
a  passage  on  the  death  of  Caesar ;  when  the  Conspirators 
come  into  the  Senate,  Brutus  walks  up  to  Caesar,  and  the 
others  are  in  great  consternation  because  they  think  they 
will  be  betrayed  ;  but  Brutus  turns  round,  and  the  passage 
goes  on :  "  II  les  rassura  d'un  coup  d'ceil."  This  passage 
had  been  previously  read  and  was  supposed  to  be  known 
as  part  of  the  term's  work.  On  being  asked  in  French 
"Que  fit-il?  Qui  est-ce  qu'il  rassura?  Comment  les 
rassura-t-il  ?  "  the  boys  answered  correctly,  and  the  master 
was  evidently  satisfied  that  the  boys  knew  perfectly  well 
what  all  this  meant.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  them 
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what  it  meant  in  English,  and  the  answer  I  received  was, 
"  He  re-assured  them  with  a  blow  in  the  eye  !  "  Gentlemen, 
this  is  no  donbt  amusing,  but  to  have  our  schools  invaded 
by  a  method  which  proceeds  on  those  lines  seems  to  me 
very  serious  indeed. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  avoid  English,  and  it  is  also  scientifically 
unsound.  The  idea  that  you  will  always  translate  from 
English  when  you  wish  to  speak  French  if  you  have  learnt 
the  word  first  through  the  medium  of  English  is  absurd. 
If  I  understand  the  process  aright  it  comes  to  this.  When 
I  show  my  watch  to  a  class  and  say,  "  Voila  une  montre  ! " 
it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  imagine  that  I  have  thereby 
avoided  the  English  word  "  watch,"  for  the  moment  I  raise 
my  watch,  the  word  "  watch  "  is  in  their  minds,  even  before 
I  have  time  to  say  "  une  montre."  So  I  have  plainly  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  moment  I  move  my 
hand  the  pupil  is  following  me  with  his  thoughts  in  English. 
If  I  touch  a  pen  and  say,  "  Voila  une  plume,"  he  has  the 
word  "  pen  "  in  his  mind  before  I  say  "  plume."  These  are 
facts,  and  nobody  can  get  round  them.  And  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  getting  round  them  ;  in  fact  I  am 
convinced  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  how  the  word 
gets  into  the  pupil's  head  the  first  time,  whether  through 
English,  or  from  a  picture,  or  from  the  thing  iiself.  In  what- 
ever way  a  pupil  has  learned  the  word  "  montre  "  when  he 
wishes  to  use  it  in  French  the  word  '  watch  '  occurs  for 
some  time  to  his  mind  first,  but  the  English  by-and-by. 
When  a  boy  has  seen  and  named  a  watch  or  used  the 
French  for  "watch"  or  any  other  word  say,  fifty  times, 
and  I  show  him  the  article  or  call  up  the  French  in  his 
mind  by  the  corresponding  English  word,  he  will  gradually 
use  the  word  without  associating  it  with  the  word  in  the 
mother  tongue.  That  is  the  whole  point.  What  is  called 
"  thinking  in  a  foreign  language  "  is  to  my  mind  nothing  else 
but  the  art  of  casting  thoughts  very  quickly  into  the  mould 
of  a  foreign  language.  You  will  never  be  able  to  do  that 
until  you  have  practised  words  and  phrases  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  a  musician  practises  his  scales.  Repeat 
them  often  enough  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  link 
that  lies  between  the  object  and  the  French,  the  translating 
link,  will  vanish  gradually  and  completely,  whether  you  learnt 
the  words  representing  the  thoughts  originally  from  English 
or  from  a  picture  or  from  an  object. 

Both  on  theoretical  and  on  practical  grounds  the  removal 
of  English  from  our  French  lessons,  therefore,  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

(2)  The  second  article  ot  the  new  creed  is  :  TnnsLition  into 
English  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  no  doubt  for 
the  same  reason.  Most  of  us  attach  a  certain  disciplinary 
value  to  translation,  and  it  may  have  struck  you  that  there 
is  something  wanting  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  the 
followers  of  the  new  method.  You  will  find  nowhere  any 
allusion  to  what  I  would  call  training  of  the  intellect, 
accurate  thinking,  mental  discipline.  That  is  absolutely 
absent,  and  no  such  appeal  is  made.  At  the  initial  stages 


everything  is  learnt  by  sheer  imitation  and  memory.  Now, 
I  consider  translation  into  English,  apart  from  being  an 
excellent  test  to  find  out  whether  pupils  know  what  the 
French  means,  is  an  excellent  mental  discipline.  To 
translate  even  a  simple  piece  of  French  into  English  is 
no  mean  mental  performance  for  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  that  is  to  say,  to  translate  the  thought 
accurately  into  the  other  language  without  adding  anything 
to  it  and  without  taking  anything  from  it  is  a  piece  of  work 
which  a  boy  is  generally  capable  of  doing,  and  which  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to  get  him  to  do. 

The  next  point  is  that  translation  into  French  should  be 
barred  altogether  as  positively  harmful.  I  quite  understand 
that  teachers  who  have  taught  their  boys  on  the  system 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  to  you  would  fight 
shy  of  subjecting  their  pupils  to  an  examination  in  which 
they  were  asked  to  reproduce  a  given  piece  of  English  in 
French.  They  do  not  like  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
because,  they  say,  translation  is  an  art  that  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  school-boys,  and  constant  translation  does  not 
teach  one  to  speak  a  language.  That  is  true  in  a  certain 
sense,  no  doubt;  that  is  to. say,  if  I  were  to  undertake  to 
translate  Ruskin  into  French  or  German  I  should  find  it 
required  great  art :  but  there  is  translation  and  translation, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  translation  which  is  an  art  that  can 
be  performed  at  all  ages  of  school  life,  even  the  very 
lowest,  though  it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  is  wise  to 
insist  on  it  there.  Translation  into  French  is  to  be  replaced 
by  what  is  called  "  Free  Composition."  That,  no  doubt,  is 
very  much  easier,  because  if  I  want  to  express  my  thoughts 
about  this  room  and  I  do  not  know  what  "ceiling  "  means 
in  French  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  the  ceiling.  Or  if 
I  form  in  my  mind  a  certain  construction  in  English,  which 
I  want  to  put  down  in  French  and  in  which  the  word 
"although"  occurs,  I  at  once  remember  that  there  is 
something  uncanny  about  "quoique"  and  I  am  not  going 
to  use  it.  That  is  a  convenient  way  of  dealing  with  diffi- 
culties, but  it  is  not  education.  However,  we  are  told  that 
the  boys'  productions  are  original.  They  are  indeed ! 
All  the  difficulties  are  avoided,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they 
are  to  add  to  their  knowledge,  because  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  certain  limited  vocabulary  and  a  certain  power  of  framing 
a  sentence  in  French  they  will  never  get  any  further.  If 
instead  of  asking  the  pupil  to  write  a  free  composition  you 
give  him  a  piece  of  English  to  translate,  he  may  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  sentence  beginning  with  "although,"  and 
then  there  is  no  getting  out  of  it,  he  must  now  show  his 
hand.  That  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  it  is  a  very 
much  more  severe  test  than  that  of  writing  a  piece  of  free 
composition.  The  question  would  be  whether  this  test  is 
too  severe  to  apply  to  a  child  in  a  Preparatory  School.  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  severe  test  at  the  beginning,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  avoid  translation  into  French  during  the 
first  year.  But  those  of  you  who  do  not  agree  with  me  may 
safely  try  translation  into  French  at  the  earliest  stage,  and 
I  do  not  think  very  serious  harm  will  arise  from  doing  so. 
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But  as  an  experiment  I  should  like  to  leave  it  alone  for 
twelve  months. 

(4)  The  systematic  study  of  Grammar  should  be  kept 
in  the  background  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  spoken  language.  I  have  tried  this  plan 
myself  for  a  term  in  the  bottom  form  of  our  Junior  School, 
oecause  I  thought  that,  if  it  failed,  the  least  harm  would 
be  done  there.  My  results  were  these.  At  the  end  of 
that  term  most  of  the  boys  could  pronounce  quite  nicely, 
and  they  could  speak  to  some  extent;  but  when  they 
came  to  writing  it  was  rather  different,  they  had  lost, 
what  I  might  call,  their  "grammatical  conscience."  My 
further  experience  is  derived  from  examining  several 
schools  in  which  French  had  been  taught  by  the  New 
Method.  In  one  of  them  the  teacher  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  reformers ;  he  took  endless  trouble  to  carry  out 
the  new  ideas  ;  but  after  two  years  I  was  only  able  to  say 
that  the  pupils  certainly  had  advanced  in  pronunciation, 
that  they  could  understand  a  little  French  that  was  spoken 
to  them,  but  all  the  written  work  was  so  deplorable  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  that  was  to  be  the  result  of 
the  New  Method  in  English  schools  it  would  be  better 
to  dispense  with  modern  languages  altogether  and  to  teach 
something  else.  *  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  English 
schoolmasters,  as  a  rule,  will  be  prepared  to  give  any  subject 
an  important  place  in  their  schools  that  is  not  a  valuable 
educational  instrument.  Now,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
modern  languages  if  properly  taught  are  a  suitable  subject 
for  the  development  of  accurate  thinking  and  literary  taste,  in 
short,  for  a  real  liberal  education.  Though  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  fall  foul  of  the  Classics,  and  although  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  mental  or  literary  training  that  is 
superior  to  that  wh'ch  can  be  obtained  from  a  sound  study  of 
the  Clas-ics,  I  find  that  there  are  many  boys  who  have  not 
the  aptitude  to  get  to  that  stage  of  their  Classics  where  the 
great  wealth  of  classical  literature  will  produce  its  results, 
and  for  those  boys  it  is  perhaps  better  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  modern  languages,  which,  after  all,  must  give  a 
somewhat  similar  training  as  the  classical  languages,  both  in 
mental  discipline  and  literary  culture.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  sound  teaching  of  all  that  is  essential  in  grammar 
should  be  insisted  on  at  all  stages  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
translation,  it  is  an  excellent  means  for  mental  training.  I 
would  retain  it  also  for  a  practical  reason,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  that  unless  a  boy  knows  his  grammar  he 
cannot  speak  or  write  correctly.  Any  one  who  is  taught  by 
the  New  Method  may  acquire  a  fair  pronunciation  and  a 
certain  power  of  expressing  himself  in  French,  but  he  does 
not  learn  the  language.  He  can  only  talk  waiter  or  courier 
French,  and  to  learn  to  do  that  is  not  of  sufficient 
educational  value  to  make  French  an  important  subject  in 
a  Preparatory  or  a  Public  School. 

(5)  Clan-books  should  be  written  entirely  in  French,  no 
more  French-English  or  English- French  vocabularies  or 
dictionaries  should  be  allowed,  and  whatever  grammar 
instruction  is  given  should  be  given  in  French,  and  when  a 
grammar  is  used,  it  should  also  be  written  in  French.  I  need 


not  repeat  here  .what  I  said  about  the  importance  of  being 
I  quite  clear  in  one's  teaching  and  the  dangers  that  arise 
when  we  try  to  avoid  the  mother  tongue.  Additional 
difficulties  appear  when  a  grammar  is  used  which  is  written 
in  French ;  the  pupils  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn 
from  such  a  book  ;  they  are  slower  to  grasp  in  their  minds 
and  to  retain  in  their  memories  what  is  presented  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Also  the  use  of  dictionaries  written 
entirely  in  French  has  its  drawbacks.  I  will  give  you  an 
|  illustration  of  one  aspect  of  the  question,  which  is  the 
result  of  an  experiment  which  I  made  the  other  day  when 
one  of  my  colleagues  came  in  who  takes  an  interest  in 
these  matters — I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  tiroir '  by  the  New  Method.  I  found 

(a)  Tiroir,  s.m.  petite  caissequi  s'emboite  dansun  meuble, 
au  moyen  de  deux  coulisses,  et  qui  se  tire. 

(l>)  Caisse,  s.f.  (L.capsa,  boite)  coffre  en  bois  pour 
I'emballage;  coffre-fort;  bureau  oil  1'on  paye;  tambour. 

(c)  Coulisse,  s.f.,  rainure  sur  laquelle  on  fait  glisser  un 
chassis ;  rempli  d'une  dtoffe  dans  laquelle  on  passe  un  lacet ; 
le  lacet  meme;  se  dit,  au  theatre,  des  chassis  de  toile 
mobiles  qui  foment  la  de'coration  des  deux  cote's  de  la 
scene;  lieu  hors  du  parquet  des  agents  de  change  a  la  Bourse. 

Here  my  friend  interrupted  my  further  research  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  meaning  of  '  tiroir  '  by  suggesting  that  the 
I  word  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad  one  to  set  as  a  holiday  task. 
,  All  this  comes  back  to  the  same  point.  If  I  want  my 
pupils  to  have  clear  ideas  in  their  minds  I  must  present 
these  ideas  in  the  first  place  in  English;  and  if  I  want  a  boy 
jo  know  what  '  un  tiroir '  is,  the  simplest  and  clearest  way 
is  to  tell  him  in  English  that  it  means  'a  drawer.'  I  may 
add  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  have  forbidden  in  their 
schools  the  use  of  books  that  are  printed  entirely  in  a 
foreign  language. 

I  need  not  tell  you  who  are  practical  teachers  what  a 
difficult  thing  it  is  to  bring  home  to  a  set  of  twenty  boys 
even  the  simplest  grammatical  rule,  and  I  will  not  lose  a 
minute  in  explaining  what  the  result  would  be  if  you  were 
to  try  to  do  this  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  idea  is  so  futile 
that  it  is  really  not  worth  discussing.  On  the  whole,  every 
explanation  that  breaks  new  ground  must  be  given  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  mother  tongue,  and,  therefore,  grammars 
and  dictionaries  entirely  written  in  French  are  a  real 
danger  to  sound  teaching. 

(6)  A  knowledge  of  France  and  the  French  should  be  taught. 
This  seems  to  me  a  sensible  idea,  and  in  the  proper  place 
of  a  well  organized  curriculum  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  '  Realien,'  i.e.,  the  study  of  French  life  and  institu- 
tions should  be  given  ;  only  it  must  not  degenerate  into 
unimportant  trifles  and  must  not  interfere  with  the  reading 
of  good  literature.  "  Realien  "  might  have  a  certain  place 
in  the  middle  part  of  a  Public  School.  But  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  we  have  in  teaching 
French,  viz.,  to  develop  the  pupil's  mind  and  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  classical  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  the  great  literary  productions  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 
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I  have  tried  in  a  somewhat  crude  way  perhaps  to  demolish 
this  magnificent  structure  of  the  method  which  has 
bewitched  so  many  teachers,  especially  in  England.  I 
come  now  to  the  constructive  part  of  my  address.  I 
believe  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  something  about 
phoneiics.  Phonetics  are  not  necessarily  included  in  the 
programme  of  the  new  method.  There  are  representatives 
of  the  new  method  who  think  they  can  teach  pronuncia- 
tion quite  well  without  phonetics.  I  was  one  of  the 
adherents  of  this  view  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  tried  to 
teach  French  without  phonetics  because  I  thought  the 
spelling  of  French  indicated  sufficiently  what  the  pronuncia- 
tion ought  to  be.  I  have  since  made  experiments  in  various 
classes  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phonetic 
system  is  undoubtedly  a  great  help.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  a  teacher  of  French  to  become  a  great  student 
of  phonetics.  All  that  is  required  is  the  determination  to 
take  the  matter  up  seriously.  It  meansii  the  first  place  the 
learning  of  a  new  alphabet,  or  rather  ofa  dozen  signs  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  ordinary  alphabet.  You  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  ihe  Greek  alphabet  will 
admit  at  once  that  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  teach- 
ing boys  a  dozen  new  letters.  It  is,  however,  important 
that  each  sound  should  be  learnt  in  connection  with  each 
sign,  and  that  the  pupils  should  understand  clearly  that  in 
the  phonetic  alphabet  each  letter  stands  for  one  sound  and 
for  one  definite  sound  only.  If  I  write  in  phonetics  an 
ordinary  '  o  '  this  letter  will  always  represent  the  vowel  in 
French  (mot)  and  never  that  of  '  pomme.'  The  sign  used 
for  the  vowel  of  'pomme'  in  the  alphabet  of  the  Association 
Phone'tique,  which  is  the  most  practical  phonetic  alphabet,  is 
'  c '  upside  down,  viz.  o,  which  is  easily  written  and  is  quite 
distinct.  It  takes  a  fortnight  at  the  rate  of  four  hours  a 
week  to  teach  the  signs  and  the  sounds.  There  is  some 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  with  vowels  like  e  in  French  e'te, 
because  the  pupil  will  take  this  sound  to  be  identical  with 
'  a  '  in  English  '  late,'  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
clear  to  him  that  '  a  '  in  '  late  '  consists  of  two  sounds  in 
English.  Gradually  you  get  the  pupil  to  hear  for  himself 
that  he  really  utters  a  diphthong  every  time  he  pronounces 
the  letter  '  a,'  and  then  he  will  be  prepared  to  pronounce 
etc  properly.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  to  show  you 
how  important  it  is  to  analyze  the  sounds  of  one's  own 
speech  and  of  the  language  which  one  is  going  to  teach,  if 
a  good  pronunciation  is  to  be  taught.  As  soon  as  the 
sounds  have  been  mastered  individually  and  the  signs 
representing  them  have  been  learnt,  the  pupil  proceeds  to 
read  a  phonetically  printed  text.  The  ordinary  spelling  is 
withheld,  and  practice  in  reading  and  pronunciation  is 
derived  entirely  from  oral  lessons  and  the  reading  of  tran- 
scribed passages.  The  help  afforded  by  the  phonetic 
transcription  is  very  considerable,  but  it  must  not  be 
expected  to  do  everything.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  it  is 
easier  to  pronounce  the  vowel  of  'mur'  when  the  word  is 
printed  phonetically.  The  sounds  must  be  taught  by  the 
teacher.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  help  of  phonetics 
becomes  apparent,  because  the  pupil  finds  it  quite  easy  to 


keep  his  pronunciation  right  as  long  as  he  has  the  phonetic 
transcript  before  him,  which  clearly  tells  him  which  sound 
he  has  to  use,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ordinary  ortho- 
graphy would  mislead  him  over  and  over  again,  because  it 
represents  the  same  sound  in  several  ways  (mot,  beau> 
chevaux),  and  uses  one  sign  for  (Mfferent  sounds  (mot, 
pomme.)  A  Frenchman  may  teach  a  class  for  a  consider- 
able time  and  yet  the  boys  may  not  pronounce  at  all 
correctly,  even  if  the  teacher  has  paid  great  attention  to 
pronunciation.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  only  a  few  boys 
can  learn  to  pronounce  properly  by  mere  imitation,  while 
the  whole  class  will  acquire  a  good  pronunciation  if  the 
master  teaches  the  sounds  properly  and  makes  the  pupils 
practise  on  phonetic  texts  until  their  pronunciation  is 
established.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  not 
only  know  how  to  pronounce  himself  but  should  also  be 
able  to  explain  how  the  correct  sounds  are  formed.  He 
should,  for  instance,  show  his  pupils  that  the  vowel  in  '  vue ' 
is  the  same  as  in  '  vie,'  only  that  in  '  vue  '  the  lips  protrude. 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  position  about  phonetics  clear  to 
you,  and  have  little  doubt  that  any  of  you  who  may  try  to 
work  their  beginners'  classes  on  phoneiics  will  endorse  what 
I  have  said.  To  sum  up  :  my  proposal  would  be — (i)  That 
in  a  preliminary  course  on  phonetics,  covering  the  first 
fortnight  of  a  boy's  first  term  in  French,  the  individual 
sounds  should  be  taught  and  part  passu  the  phonetic 
symbols  representing  them.  (2)  That  the  main  object  of  a 
first  term's  French  course  should  be  to  impart  a  good 
pronunciation  by  the  help  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts. 
(3)  That  the  lessons  should  be  entirely  oral  (speaking  and 
reading),  and  that  no  writing  should  be  done  and  no  book 
containing  texts  printed  in  ordinary  spelling  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupil. 

A  sound  basis  being  laid  for  a  good  pronunciation  of 
French,  I  would  then  proceed  to  teach  in  the  second  term 
to  read  and  write  in  the  ordinary  orthography  the  same 
lessons  with  which  the  pupils  in  the  previous  term  have 
been  made  familiar  orally. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  sketch  a  French  lesson  such  as  I 
imagine  will  commend  itself  to  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  :\ 
(i)  Develop  the  vocabulary  of  the  lesson  with  the  help  of 
concrete  objects  or  from  a  wall  picture,  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  English  of  each  word.  The  use  of  objects  and 
pictures  used  with  proper  discretion  is  to  be  commended, 
inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind 
more  vivid  and  therefore  more  lasting,  but  no  restriction 
must  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  (2)  When  the  vocabulary  of  the  new  lesson  has 
thus  been  drawn  out  of  the  class  by  question  and  answer, 
and  each  new  word  has  been  written  on  the  blackboard  in 
phonetic  transcript,  the  list  of  new  words  should  be  read 
by  individual  boys  and  by  a  whole  class  in  chorus,  so  as  to 
afford  some  additional 'practice  in  the  pronunciation  of 
these  new  words  and  to  give  boys  an  opportunity  for  asking 
the  meaning  of  any  word  they  may  have  forgotten.  (3)  The 
passage  in  which  the  new  words  occur,  and  in  which  the 
scene  is  described  that  the  master  has  developed  by  the 
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help  of  the  picture,  is  now  read  from  the  book,  and  orally 
translated  into  English.  (4)  Questions  are  put  in  French 
on  the  passage  read  and  the  boys  answer  these  questions 
first  with  their  books  open  and  afterwards  with  their  books 
closed.  (5)  Attention  is  now  called  to  certain  forms  of 
words  or  constructions  occurring  in  the  passage  which  has 
just  been  read  and  translated,  and  these  are  systematically 
grouped  together  on  the  blackboard  ;  the  result  being  the 
illustration  of  a  certain  grammatical  point,  such  as  the  tense 
of  a  verb,  the  use  of  the  partitive  article,  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive,  etc.  In  this  manner  the  grammar  is  deduced 
from  the  reader  and  explained  by  the  teacher.  (6)  An 
exercise  which  is  made  up  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  reader 
and  applies  the  grammatical  points  explained  by  the  master 
is  now  taken  in  hand.  The  evening  work  should  consist  of 
learning  the  grammar  or  preparing  the  exercise  previously 
gone  through  in  class,  or  of  writing  the  answers  to  questions 
put  in  French.  There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  boys 
may  be  usefully  employed  during  their  evening  preparation, 
but  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  first 
going  through  the  work  orally  in  class.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  mistakes  from  being  made  than  to  correct  them. 
It  is  obvious  from  my  previous  remarks  that  the  reading 
book  at  the  Preparatory  School  stage  should  be  carefully 
constructed  so  that  each  new  passage  contains  a  good 
number  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  grammar  which  is  to 
be  learnt  in  connection  with  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  should  not  contain  other  difficulties  with  which  the 
pupil  is  not  yet  acquainted.  It  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
most  fatal  blunders  in  the  new  method  that  it  attempts  to 
plunge  the  pupil  all  at  once  into  the  spoken  language 
without  attempting  to  graduate  the  difficulties  or  to 
eliminate  irregularities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  beginners  in  French  to  master  more  than  one 
difficulty  at  a  time.  If  the  first  lesson,  for  instance,  brings 
home  to  them  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  etre  and  a 
number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  connection  therewith,  it 
seems  dangerous  to  introduce  in  addition  a  few  forms  of 
irregular  verbs,  partitive  article,  etc.  In  fact  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  sound  knowledge  of  grammar  will  be 
established,  unless  it  is  introduced  gradually  and  systemati- 
cally in  the  initial  stage  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  that 
is  irregular. 

The    principles    underlying  the   method  which    I    have 
tried  to  sketch  to  you  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

(1)  That  the  sounds  of   a  foreign  language  should  be 
acquired  first,  and  the  orthography  after  the  sounds  have 
been  mastered  and  a  fair  pronunciation  has  been  acquired 
by  the  help  of  oral  teaching  in  connection  with  phonetic 
texts. 

(2)  That  the  reader  should  form  the  centre  of  modern 
language  teaching ;  each  passage  should  introduce  a  definite 
chapter  of  grammar,  and  all  formi  and  constructions  not 
previously  mastered  should  be  excluded. 

(3)  That    grammar    should    be    taught    and    applied 
systematically  from  the  beginning  as  an  excellent  mental 


training  and  the  only  basis  on  which  correct  speaking  or 
writing  in  a  foreign  language  can  exist. 

(4)  That  translation  is  not  only  for  practical  purposes 
necessary,  but  is  also  a  valuable  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment  of   exact    thinking,  the   development    of  taste   and 
literary  appreciation. 

(5)  That    French    should    be  taught   as  a  living   thing 
and   as  the    language   of  a  living  people,  i.e.,  the  spoken 
tongue  must  receive  great  attention,  and  correct  speaking 
should   form    an    integral  part   of   the    modern    language 
teacher's  work. 

(6)  That  the  highest  aim  of  all  modern  language  teach- 
ing   at    school    must    be    the    gradual    development    of 
scholarly  habits,  of  literary  taste,  of  culture  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word. 

A  method  which  embodies  these  principles  contains  to 
my  mind  all  that  is  good  in  the  old  and  in  the  new. 
and  may  be  described  as  a  'sound'  method,  inasmuch 
as  it  starts  with  the  '  sound '  instead  of  the  '  letter '  and 
aims  at  giving  a  'sound'  training.  In  other  words  it 
appreciates  the  utilitarian  value  of  modern  languages,  i.e., 
the  power  of  understanding  and  speaking  the  vernacular, 
but  it  insists  on  sound  mental  training  and  literary  culture 
as  its  highest  objects. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  teaching  of 
French  in  Preparatory  Schools  four  hours  a  week — six 
lessons  of  forty  minutes  each.  That,  I  think,  is  a  minimum. 
It  is  important  that  the  boys  should  have  a  lesson  every 
day.  A  break  of  a  day  is  a  serious  hindrance.  Six  days 
at  half-an-hour  a  day  is,  I  think,  better  than  four  times 
during  the  week  for  an  hour  each  time.  If  you  try  that 
plan  it  will  prove  a  curious  fact  in  arithmetic,  namely, 
that  three  is  greater  than  four,  because  I  believe  that 
you  will  attain  better  results  with  the  six  half-hour  lessons 
than  with  the  four  lessons  of  an  hour  each.  I  believe 
also  that  for  boys  of  ten  or  eleven  an  hour  is  tiring. 
Any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  grasping  the  system  which  I  have  tried  to 
explain  will  be  able  to  pick  up  enough  about  phonetics 
and  about  pronunciation  from  the  book  to  be  able  to 
teach  his  class  intelligently  and  successfully,  and  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  ask  questions  in  French,  other  than 
those  printed  at  the  end  of  each  passage. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
than  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  hope  that  you  will 
at  least  give  the  matter  I  have  brought  before  you  some 
consideration ;  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  trying  it 
practically  in  your  schools,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
necessarily  Arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  that  I  have 
arrived  at  after  ten  years'  very  careful  and  patient  experi- 
ment at  Clifton  and  examinations  in  other  schools.  We 
have  at  Clifton  now  a  modern  side  for  which  I  longed  for 
many  years.  We  give  to  French  a  lesson  every  day,  and  to 
German  four  lessons  a  week  in  the  lower  and  middle 
Fourths,  and  a  lesson  a  day  from  the  upper  Fourths  upward. 
This  plan  was  only  introduced  twelve  months  ago,  but  I 
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believe  it  will  prove  to  be  permanent,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  you  to  undertake  to  teach  German  in 
Preparatory  Schools  at  all,  but  advisable  to  teach  French 
to  your  classical  and  modern  boys  together.  If  you  give 
the  time  to  French  which  I  ask,  and  teach  them  on  sound 
lines,  they  should  be  excellently  prepared  for  the  entrance 
examination  in  French  at  any  Public  School,  and  the 
modern  side  boys  can  devote  the  time  the  classical 
specialists  must  give  to  Greek  to  their  mother  tongue.  A 
boy  so  prepared  in  French  and  English  with  the  usual 
attainments  in  Latin  and  Mathematics  is  certain  to  prosper 
on  a  modern  side  as  it  now  exists  at  Clifton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  hope  Mr.  Siepmann  will  accept  our 
very  warmest  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here  to-day 
and  for  the  extremely  interesting  and  entertaining  address 
he  has  given  us. 

A  Member  asked  whether  Mr.  Siepmann  could  recom- 
mend any  small  book  on  teaching  French  phonetically. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Siepmann's  modesty  will  not  allow 
him  to  answer  that  question,  therefore  I  may  say  that  he 
has  himself  written  the  book  you  want. 

In  reply  to  further  questions, 

MR.  SIEPMANN  said  that  phonetically  '  ais,'  '  ait,'  and 
'  aient '  were  exactly  the  same. — Experience  had  shown 
that  the  phonetic  spelling  need  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  learning  of  the  ordinary  spelling  later  on. — When  new 
boys  came  with  a  fair  pronunciation,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  put  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  phonetics  ;  they 
picked  the  system  up  without  great  difficulty. — He  did  not 
think  that  phonetics  had  any  influence  either  in  assisting 
or  retarding  conversation  in  early  years ;  phonetics  simply 
assisted  the  pupils  in  acquiring  a  correct  pronunciation 
more  rapidly  than  by  the  ordinary  method. — As  to  the 
"  tolerances "  allowed  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  regard  to  certain  grammatical  rules,  such 
as  the  agreement  of  the  past  particle,  there  had  been 
no  practical  change  whatsoever,  except  that  certain  mis- 
takes made  in  examinations  were  now  treated  with 
excessive  leniency  in  France. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning. 

SECOND    DAY. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Wednesday  morning, 
E.  D.  MANSFIELD,  Esq.,  again  presiding. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  his  capacity  as  Treasurer,  presented 
the  accounts  of  the  Association  for  the  past  year,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  ^300  which  had  been  placed  on 
deposit  had  been  withdrawn  and  ^400  in  Consols  pur- 
chased at  88]  \. 

REV.  C.  BLACK  said  he  had  been  asked  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  accounts.  This  as  a  rule  was  a  formal 
matter,  but  this  year  there  was  an  item  in  regard  to  which 
the  Committee  had  to  ask  the  approval  of  the  Association, 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  would  move  a  further 
resolution.  An  honorarium  of  ^33  IQS.  had  been  granted 
to  the  Secretary,  bringing  his  salary  up  to  ^70.  The 


Conference  would  probably  agree  that  the  Committee  were 
the  best  judges  of  the  work  done  by  the  Secretary.  No 
one  could  do  the  work  better  or  bring  to  it  more  intense 
devotion  than  did  Mr.  Ritchie.  In  fact,  he  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  could  be  expected  from  him,  and  every  one 
who  had  to  deal  with  Mr.  Ritchie  received  a  lesson  in 
punctuality  and  devotion  to  detail.  The  Association  was 
growing ;  the  work  in  connection  with  it  was  increasing ; 
in  every  branch  there  was  more  correspondence,  more 
interviewing,  and  more  personal  work  to  be  done  by  Mr. 
Ritchie ;  and  the  Committee  felt  that  the  present  salary 
was  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  services  he  rendered  to 
the  Association.  They  had,  therefore,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  given  this  honorarium,  and  on  their  behalf 
he  (Mr.  Black)  asked  the  Conference  as  representing  the 
Association  to  endorse  their  action,  and  to  say  that  in 
future  the  Secretary's  salary  should  be  70  guineas  a  year. 

MR.  DE  WINTON  seconded. 

MR.  LEA,  as  one  who  had  trespassed  a  great  deal  on  Mr. 
Ritchie's  kindness,  desired  to  say  that  whenever  he  had 
written  and  asked  a  question  he  had  received  a  reply  which 
showed  that  their  Secretary  had  made  inquiries  in  many 
quarters  before  answering :  he  had  really  given  a  counsel's 
opinion,  and  not  a  reply  upon  a  postcard  such  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  resolution  indemnifying  the  Committee  for  their 
action  and  fixing  the  future  salary  of  the  Secretary  at  70 
guineas  per  annum  was  then  put  to  the  Conference  and 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  REV.  C.  BLACK,  seconded  by  MR. 
STRAHAN,  the  accounts  were  adopted. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  in  announcing  the  result  of  the  election 
of  new  members  to  the  Committee,  expressed  regret  that 
only  89  members  took  the  trouble  to  vote.  That,  he 
thought,  was  a  lamentable  fact,  but  he  was  not  certain  that 
it  could  be  avoided,  as  they  knew  so  little  about  one 
another.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  should  label 
themselves  by  some  such  titles  as  "Progressives"  and 
"Moderates"  (laughter),  but  he  thought  that  would  be 
most  misleading.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  member 
could  suggest  a  method  by  which  a  candidate's  name 
should  stand  for  a  policy.  It  was  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  interest  more  members  in  the  election  of  the 
Committee,  as  it  was  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be  even 
suggested  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  carried 
on  by  a  clique.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  in 
its  abusive  sense  that  charge  could  not  be  sustained. 
Moreover,  the  rules  of  the  Association  carefully  guarded 
against  anything  of  the  kind  by  providing  that  retiring 
members  of  the  Committee  could  not  be  re-elected  for  a 
year.  The  new  members  elected  were  : — Mr.  F.  Hollins, 
Mr.  C.  Gidley  Robinson,  Rev.  C.  R.  Carter,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Daily,  and  Mr.  H.  Strahan. 

MR.  LYNAM  asked  how  many  members  of  the  Association 
had  been  members  of  the  Committee  at  various  times, 
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THE  SECRETARY  said  he  would  look  up  the  information 
and  publish  it  in  the  Revinv. 

A  MEMBER  pointed  out  that  the  fewness  of  members 
voting  was  really  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the 
Committee  as  constituted. 

A  MEMBER  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  candi- 
dates would  allow  themselves  to  be  designated  by  some 
term.  Members  were  not  acquainted  with  one  another's 
schools  and  aims,  and  it  was  quite  possible  under  the 
present  system  for  the  Committee  not  to  be  representative 
of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

REV.  H.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN  suggested  that  the  interval 
during  which  a  member  should  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
election should  be  extended  to  two  years. 

MR.  RHODES  remarked  that  if  the  Committee  was  to  be 
a  representative  body  it  would  be  better  that  its  members 
should  represent  districts ;  there  should  be  a  sort  of  terri- 
torial qualification. 

THE  SECRETARY  pointed  out  that  two  years  ago  the 
adoption  of  the  territorial  system  was  suggested.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  idea,  but  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  it  had  proved  impossible.  Last  year 
eight  or  nine  members  were  nominated  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  they  all  declined  to  serve,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  attend  the  meetings. 

REV.  C.  BLACK  said  it  was  possible  to  consult  one's 
constituents  under  the  present  system.  In  his  district  they 
had  a  meeting  of  the  masters  and  discussed  the  matters 
that  were  coming  up  at  the  Conference,  so  that  Mr. 
Douglas  and  he  always  knew  the  opinions  of  their 
confreres  in  the  district. 

REV.  H.  -BULL  said  it  would  certainly  test  the  feeling  of 
the  Association  with  regard  to  its  affairs  being  governed  by 
a  clique  if  the  whole  Committee  retired  every  year. 

MR.  \rouLES,  speaking  as  a  critic  of  the  Committee, 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  that  body  were  con- 
stantly changed,  as  they  would  probably  get  men  who 
would  spend  half  their  year  of  office  in  learning  the  work. 
He  had  never  felt  that  the  Association  was  run  by  a  clique 
— at  all  events,  in  the  abusive  sense  of  the  term. 

MR.  LYNAM  really  thought  some  method  of  election 
addresses  would  be  advisable.  If  candidates  published  in 
the  issue  of  the  Review  preceding  the  election  a  short 
summary  of  their  views  on  certain  subjects  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  electors.  He  had  been  a  member  o, 
every  Committee  since  the  commencement  of  the  Associa. 
•  lion,  so  that  if  there  was  any  clique  about  it,  it  was  he. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

GUARANTEE   FUND. 

MR.  H.  STRAHAN  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
"That  for  the  future  the  funds  of  the  Association  as 
a  whole,  under  the  control  of  the  Committee,   shall 
constitute  a  Guarantee  Fund  for  the  Members'  legal 
expenses  in  actions  undertaken  professionally." 
He  said  that  at  many  Conferences  dissatisfaction  had  been 
felt  and  freely  expressed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Association 
towards  the  Guarantee  Fund.    Some  members  were  guaran- 


tprs,  others  were  not,  while  probably  new  members  had 
never  had  the  fund  brought  to  their  notice  at  all.  As 
matters  now  stood,  a  Committee,  none  of  whose  members 
were  guarantors,  might  be  elected,  and  thus  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  other  people's  money.  Out  of  300 
members  of  the  Association  only  97  were  guarantors,  and 
the  amount  guaranteed  was  ^320.  The  resolution  simply 
meant  that  for  the  future  all  would  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  (hear,  hear).  The  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  twelve  years,  were  not 
increasing  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  afford  any  hope  of 
providing  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  Association.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  possess  this  ^400  in  Consols,  but  at 
present  it  was  not  of  much  use  to  anybody,  and,  although 
that  was  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  spending  it  straight 
away,  he  desired  to  find  some  way  by  which  it  might  be 
made  use  of.  His  suggestion  was  that  it  should  be  avail- 
able for  fighting  cases  of  real  importance  to  the  profession, 
and  the  Committee  would  decide  whether  a  case  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  grant  from  the  funds. 
Such  cases  would  seldom  arise,  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  not  litigious,  but  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
when  a  master  had  fair  ground  for  an  action  the  matter 
should  be  carried  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  It  would 
soon  be  recognized  that  with  the  Association  at  his  back  a 
master  was  certain  to  win  his  case,  and  thus  a  list  of 
precedents  would  be  established  which  no  respectable 
lawyer  would  advise  a  client  to  contest. 

REV.  R.  A.  BULL  heartily  seconded  the  resolution.  The 
careful  consideration  that  would  have  to  be  given  to  a  rase 
before  any  assistance  was  granted  would  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  case  was  a  sound  one,  and  the  very  fact  that  a 
master  had  the  Association  at  his  back  would  be  a  great 
deterrent  to  actions  being  taken  into  Court. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  in  January*,  1903,  the 
Guarantee  Fund  amounted  to  .£238,  and  it  was  now  ^320. 
There  were  97  guarantors. 

THE  SECRETARY  said  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  fund  this  year  in  response  to  a  batch  of 
circulars  which  he  sent  out  early  in  the  year.  He  presumed 
that  the  present  resolution,  if  carried,  would  involve  the 
extinction  of  the  existing  Guarantee  Fund. 

MR.  UNDERHILL  suggested  that  the  Association  should 
keep  a  list  of  cases  which  had  been  settled,  and,  further, 
that  they  should  have  a  standing  counsel  or  solicitor  whom 
members  could  consult. 

MR.  RHODES  thought  the  resolution  savoured  much  too 
highly  of  trades  unionism,  and  he  hoped  the  Conference 
would  carefully  avoid  any  steps  that  would  bring  them  to 
that  level.  Moreover  the  question  of  honesty  was  almost  in- 
volved :  they  could  not  very  well  take  other  people's  money 
and  apply  it  to  certain  particular  cases.  The  fact  that  only 
97  out  of  300  members  had  come  forward  as  guarantors 
was  practically  a  verdict  against  the  resolution.  He  believed 
the  proposal,  if  carried,  would  encourage  a  contentious  spirit. 

MR.  ROPER  thought  the  resolution  was  rather  too  sweep- 
ing, as  it  would  lock  up  the  money  for  one  particular 
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purpose.  He  would  rather  propose  that  the  money  should 
be  constituted  a  sort  of  benefit  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
cases  of  distress.  He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  solicitor;  if  they  had  a  legal 
case  they  wanted  legal  advice,  but  they  did  not  want  their 
expenses  paid.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  a  benefit 
fund  should  be  formed  to  assist  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  members  of  the  profession  in  distress. 

MR.  LYNAM  seconded  the  amendment.  It  was  far 
better  that  the  funds  of  the  Association  should  not  be 
hypothecated  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Strahan. 

MR.  STRAHAN  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  com- 
plained that  his  resolution  was  being  totally  misread. 

MK.  ROBINSON  asked  whether  any  call  had  been  made 
on  the  Guarantee  Fund,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

THE  SECRETARY  replied  that  a  year  ago  a  case  was 
brought  before  the  Committee,  and  a  member  was  autho- 
rized to  take  the  case  into  court,  a  certain  amount  of  costs 
being  guaranteed  out  of  the  Fund.  The  result  was  that 
the  amount  in  dispute  was  immediately  paid ;  the  costs  to 
the  master  were  ^5,  for  which,  however,  he  had  not 
applied. 

REV.  H.  BULL  said  that  when  he  originally  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Guarantee  Fund,  the  idea  in  his  mind 
was  that  it  would  tend  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Association 
if,  when  a  case  occurred,  it  was  fought  in  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  they  stood  together  by  forming  a  united 
guarantee  fund.  The  cases  he  had  particularly  in  view 
were  not  those  in  which  a  quarter's  fees  or  anything  of  that 
sort  was  involved,  but  those  in  which  masters  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  assistant- 
masters  who  they  knew  were  not  fit  to  be  in  their  schools. 
In  such  cases  the  master  ran  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel, 
and  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  a  master,  unless  he  was  in 
a  very  sound  position,  to  refuse  to  compromise  the  matter, 
when  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  it  ought  to  be  fought 
out.  The  reason  more  members  had  not  become  guaran- 
tors was,  he  believed,  that  no  actual  cases  requiring  such 
assistance  had  come  up.  He  hoped  the  Conference  would 
decide  to  stick  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  and  leave  the  other 
funds  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Association  and  the  Committee 
thought  fit. 

In  reply  to  questions, 

THE  CHAIRMAN  ruled  that  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  if 
carried,  would  be  to  abolish  the  existing  Guarantee  Fund 
and  to  tie  up  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  this  one 
purpose. 

REV.  L.  EVANS  pointed  out  that  the  sum  was  so  absurdly 
small  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  as  a  benefit  fund. 

REV.  H.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN  said  the  whole  of  this  ^400 — 
or  at  any  rate  a  very  large  part  of  it — would  be  swallowed 
up  by  a  single  case.  The  p/ofits  of  the  Association  were 
about  ;£ioo  a  year,  so  that  it  would  take  another  four 
years  to  amass  a  capital  of  ^400.  In  any  concern,  whether 
public  or  private,  it  was  always  advisable  to  have  a  balance, 
to  meet  possible  emergencies;  he  therefore  hoped  they 
would  leave  things  as  they  were. 


MR.  BLUNT  said  he  had  been  threatened  with  an  action 
in  which  damages  were  laid  'at  ,£5,000.  He  was  legally- 
advised  that  he  had  a  good  case,  and  that  he  should  give 
facilities  for  the  case  to  be  taken  into  court.  He  followed 
that  advice,  but  the  other  side  were  recommended  by  their 
counsel  to  drop  the  case,  and  they  did  so.  His  total 
expenses  were  between  ,£5  and  ;£io.  He  felt  the  temp- 
tation to  compromise,  and  vould  have  been  very  glad  to 
feel  that  he  had  such  an  Association  as  theirs  at  his  back. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  good  ground  for  support- 
ing the  motion,  and  especially  the  suggestion  as  to  a 
standing  solicitor. 

MR.  THRING  said  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that  they 
had  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  no  one  was  empowered 
to  use.  Would  not  the  more  logical  and  practical  plan  be 
to  empower  the  Committee  to  use  the  money  when  in  their 
opinion  it  was  requisite,  subject  to  the  approval  or  censure 
of  the  Association  at  the  Annual  Conference  ? 

THE  CHAIRMAN  announced  that  Mr.  Strahan  and  his 
seconder  had  agreed  to  amend  the  resolution  so  that  it 
would  read  "...  shall,  among  other  purposes,  be  available 
as  a  Guarantee  Fund.  .  .  ."  By  being  so  amended  the 
resolution  would  not  hypothecate  for  that  particular  purpose. 

After  further  conversation, 

MR.  VOULES  moved,  and  MR.  MASON  seconded,  the 
"  previous  question."  This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  form  the  proposal  should 
take, 

MR.  ROPER  moved,  and  MR.  ROWE  seconded — "  That  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee,  '  that  the  funds  of  the 
Association  may  until  further  notice  be  available  to  assist 
men  in  the  profession  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  in 
cases  of  distress.' " 

MR.  TURING  thought  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
give  the  Committee  a  general  instruction  to  use  the  money 
at  their  discretion,  and  moved  as  an  amendment — "  That 
until  further  notice  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  use 
the  funds  of  the  Association  at  their  discretion." 

REV.  L.  EVANS  seconded. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  carried,  and  on  being  put 
as  a  substantive  motion  was  agreed  to  ntm.  con. 

TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY. 
MR.  E.  KITCHENER,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the 
teaching  of  geometry,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  reading 
a  paper  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  members 
of  the  Conference  were  interested  in  the  new  departure 
which  had  taken  place  in  geometrical  teaching,  and  he  had 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion. At  first  he  thought  a  definite  motion  might  be 
moved,  but  after  spending  ten  days  in  trying  to  frame  a  motion 
suitable  for  the  purpose  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
rather  tied  one  up  to  have  to  speak  to  such  a  resolution, 
and  that  if,  by  having  a  good  discussion,  members  were  led 
to  think  about  this  new  teaching,  they  might  be  able  to 
produce  something  useful  next  year.  By  this  new  departure 
n  attempt  was  being  made  to  make  education  attractive. 
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That  was  a  most  excellent  thing,  but  he  was  rather  afraid 
that  they  might  be  trying  to  make  education  a  little  too 
attractive.  They  all  had  had  to  go  through  the  mill.  He 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  successful  schoolmaster  who 
had  not  been  at  a  school  where  he  had  had  to  work  from 
nine  to  seven,  and  then  correct  papers  after  dinner.  They 
had  all  had  to  go  through  the  mill,  and  he  thought  the 
boys  ought  to  go  through  the  mill  also.  Were  they  going 
to  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  playing  with  compasses  and 
protractors  ?  Were  they  going  to  lose  what  he  believed 
was  so  valuable,  vis.,  the  learning  of,  say,  a  proposition 
like  the  fourth? 

Masters  who  had  had  many  years'  experience  of  teaching 
realized  the  value  of  such  propositions  and  were  not  likely 
to  err  in  that  direction,  but  there  was  a  great  danger  for  the 
young  teachers,  viz.,  that  they  would  find  it  so  pleasant  and 
easy  to  make  the  boys  bisect  angles  and  given  straight 
lines  that  they  would  neglect  the  most  important  part  of 
geometrical  teaching — a  true  proposition  with  its  accom- 
panying reasoning.  They  ought  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  entrance  examinations  for  the  public  schools  to  see  that 
they  were  not  entirely  giving  up  the  setting  of  propositions. 
The  questions  in  Geometry  set  for  the  Army  this  year  were 
absolutely  futile.  There  was  not  a  formal  proposition  of 
any  sort. 

There  was  another  point :  masters  had  been  peppered 
with  books  on  the  new  geometry ;  the  writers  had  simply 
been  rushing  into  print  in  order  to  try  to  get  their  books  on 
the  market  first ;  the  new  departure  was  reducing  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  geometrical  teaching  to  an  extraordinarily 
foggy  and  nebulous  condition,  while  the  books  were 
increasing  that  "nebulosity"  (if  he  might  coin  the  word). 
He  lelt  certain  that  the  Mathematical  Association  combined 
with  Cambridge,  or  vice  versa,  might  have  appointed  two 
men  to  write  a  book  more  or  less  under  the  guidance  of 
that  Association.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  Arithmetic,  unless 
well  managed  from  above,  the  teaching  had  been  lacking  in 
uniformity,  but  there  had  been  one  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  had  been  definite,  and  in  which  they  had  had 
a  definite  text-book.  By  all  means  let  them  omit  those 
clumsy  problems  which  were  much  better  done  with  instru- 
ments, but  let  them  not  lose  Euclid  as  a  definite  subject. 
The  two  points  he  wished  to  urge  were,  first,  that  they 
should  not  lose  the  true  reasoning  value  of  the  old  Euclid 
by  over-doing  the  practical  work,  however  attractive  it 
might  be  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  try  to  keep  the 
subject  a  definite  one,  having,  if  possible,  a  definite  text- 
book to  guide  them. 

REV.  H.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN  asked  in  what  order  the  pro- 
positions should  be  taken. 

MR.  KITCHENER  said  he  specially  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  setting  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of 
teachers  of  geometry.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  order 
was  more  or  less  decided  for  them,  the  idea  being  that  they 
should  begin  with  lines  (Propositions  13,  14,  15,  and 
parallels),  then  angles  and  triangles.  Proposition  27  in 
most  of  the  books  was  absolutely  impossible  for  beginners, 


in  fact  Godfrey  and  Siddons  had  a  foot-note  suggesting  that 
it  had  better  not  be  learnt  on  first  reading,  while  Hall  and 
Stevens  introduced  the  old  i6th  proposition  in  order  to 
prove  the  27th  on  the  reductio  ad  absunium  principle. 

MR.  LVNA.M  did  not  believe  in  the  formal  proposition  at 
all.  In  his  opinion,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  formal  pro- 
positions set  in  any  paper  on  geometry.  The  reply  of  a 
little  boy  on  being  asked  how  he  liked  the  modern  geometry 
was,  "  Oh,  it 's  awfully  easy,  but  at  the  end  of  the  term  one 
forgets  all  about  it."  That  was  exactly  what  was  wanted. 
There  ought  to  be  no  remembering  whatever  in  geometry 
or  mathematics,  beyond  the  multiplication  table,  and  that 
ought  to  be  an  instinct.  (Laughter.)  Any  mathematician 
would  agree  that  the  object  of  geometrical  thought  was  not 
to  have  stored  up  formal  propositions,  but  to  have  the 
faculty  of  solving  geometrical  problems  in  a  way  which 
mere  knowledge  of  formal  propositions  would  never  enable 
one  to  do.  It  was  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  at 
Oxford  in  Responsions  one  could  take  a  paper  in  formal 
propositions  of  Euclid  :  that  was  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  whole  thing ;  one  had  simply  to  get  off  by  heart  a 
certain  number  of  propositions,  and  the  more  nearly  he 
wrote  them  out  in  the  words  of  Todhunter  the  better. 
That,  however,  had  now  been  abandoned,  and  riders  were 
set.  In  conic  sections  there  was  no  formal  order  of  pro- 
positions at  all,  and  in  the  ordinary  Euclid  in  many  cases 
there  were  several  ways  of  proving  one  proposition.  There 
were  at  least  three  equally  excellent  ways  of  proving  pro- 
position 47,  and  if  it  could  be  proved  by  taking  two  squares 
and  cutting  them  up  why  should  one  go  through  all  the 
formal  proof  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition  ?  As  to  pro- 
position 27,  if  any  one  tried  cutting  the  pieces  out  and 
placing  them  around  the  transversal  the  Whole  thing  was  as 
easy  as  possible.  There  should  really  be  no  propositions 
to  be  learnt  and  written  out  in  a  particular  way :  it  was  like 
learning  a  lot  of  exceptions  in  grammar.  That  was  distinctly 
not  the  value  of  geometry.  Where  was  the  good  of  such  a 
mechanical  and  merely  mnemonic  method  of  geometry  ? 
Mathematics  suffered  enormously  in  general  estimation,  and 
Euclid  was  scorned  because  it  became  a  mere  matter  of  learn- 
ing and  writing  out  in  a  mechanical  way  certain  propositions. 
Geometry  was  on  an  entirely  different  footing,  and  Euclid 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  cause  of  real  and 
sensible  geometry. 

A  member  thought  Mr.  Lynam  had  been  rather  hard  on 
poor  Euclid.  Would  he  suggest  that  in  music  it  would  be 
better  not  to  learn  the  scales  in  future,  but  to  start  compos- 
ing straight  away ;  or  in  art,  that  a  student  should  not  begin 
by  copying  the  old  masters,  but  should  start  on  some 
subject  of  his  own  ?  All  these  new  systems  seemed  to 
forget  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  knowledge. 

MR.  VOULES  asked  at  what  age  his  fellow  members  began 
to  teach  boys  geometry,  and  whether  they  found  it  advisable 
to  give  very  young  boys  much  practical  work ;  whether,  in 
fact,  the  boys  did  not  waste  time  with  compasses  and 
protractors? 

MR.  MASON  said  he  had  always  been  struck  by  the  fact 
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that  the  books  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  little  drawing 
amusements  for  the  boys  in  which  he  could  not  see  the 
slightest  use.  "  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  given  sides  n" 
and  12",  find  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse," — what  good 
did  a  boy  get  from  that  ?  He  did  not  think  it  improved 
the  accuracy  of  a  pupil  in  drawing.  The  main  object  of 
geometrical  teaching  was  to  improve  a  boy's  reasoning. 

REV.  C.  BLACK  agreed  largely  with  Mr.  Mason.  There 
was  a  good  deal  in  the  new  method,  but  its  exponents 
seemed  to  have  got  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  to  be 
determined  to  press  it  with  the  same  extravagance  as  the 
professors  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  modern  languages- 

MR.  TILLARD  thought  a  distinction  was  to  be  drawn 
between  the  new  method  of  mensuration  and  the  teaching 
of  riders.  He  entirely  agreed  that  it  was  no  good  wasting 
time  over  the  mensuration  work. 

MR.  KITCHENER,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  he  was 
not  in  the  least  convinced  by  Mr.  Lynam.  Because  there 
were,  unfortunately,  some  geometrical  idiots  who  learnt 
propositions  by  heart,  was  a  very  important  piece  of  training 
to  be  cast  aside?  As  to  the  Public  Schools,  he  quite 
recognized  that  they  could  not  be  coerced,  but  from  what 
he  had  heard  he  knew  the  Association  was  a  power,  and  if 
a  strong  and  united  motion  could  be  sent  from  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Public  Schools — especially  now  that  they  were 
likely  to  have  a  common  Entrance  Examination  —  he 
believed  it  would  be  carefully  considered,  and  considered 
on  its  merits.  He  only  hoped  that  by  the  next  Conference 
the  subject  would  have  developed  somewhat,  and  that  they 
would  then  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  definite  motion 
of  a  useful  nature. 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 

Rtv.  C.  BLACK,  in  explaining  a  circular  about  to  be 
issued  in  reference  to  the  test  case  concerning  the  above, 
said  it  was  the  history  of  a  fight  in  which  they  had  appar- 
ently been  worsted,  but  he  did  not  think  the  fight  was  over. 
If  the  Association  only  acted  together  as  a  whole  they 
might  be  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  which  would  result 
in  some  good.  The  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
approach  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  see  whether 
the  Schedule  of  the  Finance  Act  could  be  altered  in  their 
favour. 

QUESTIONS. 

MR.  LEA  asked  whether  the  question  of  advertising  had 
been  considered  by  the  Committee.  He  thought  advertis- 
ing was  rather  below  the  level  of  the  Association,  and  it 
would  be  a  help  to  many  if  an  expression  of  opinion  could 
go  forth  from  the  Conference  on  the  subject. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  thought  the  question  of  advertising  was 
one  which  in  the  near  future  would  have  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  an  attempt  made  to  frame  a  set  of  professional 
rules  such  as  those  governing  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions. It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teaching 
profession  to  be  raised  to  a  proper  place  in  the  country, 
and  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Lea's  remarks  on  the  point. 
He  also  had  great  sympathy  with  those  who  felt  they  could 


not  do  without  advertising — that  if  others  did  it  they  were 
bound  to ;  but  it  was  just  one  of  those  points  on  which  the 
Association  might  agree  as  a  body  to  lift  themselves  above 
it  altogether.  That,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
full  consideration  ;  but  if  they  agreed  to  a  self-denying 
ordinance  he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  profession. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  Chairman  and  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Conference  concluded. 


PRESENT  AT  THE  CONFERENCE  (101). 

E.  D.  Mansfield  (Chairman] 
A.  H.  Atkinson  W.  R.  Lee 

*W.  S.  Hatch 
Rev.  F.  de  W.  Lushington 
*C.  C.  Lynam 
*C.  G.  Mallam 
*C.  Mallam 
*Rev.  J.  H.  Mallinson 
*T.  H.  Mason 


*H.  C.  Barber 

W.  A.  R.  Biddle 

Rev.  C.  Black 
*E.  Blair 
*\V.  H.  Blake 

G.  Blunt 

*Rev.  C.  W.  L.  Bode 
*O.  H.  Bradnack 

H.  C.  Broadrick 
*Rev.  H.  R.  Browne 
*Rev.  H.  Bull 

Rev.  R.  A.  Bull 

G.  F.  Burgess 
*Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows 
*\V.  B.  C.  Cawood 

P.  Christopherson 

A.  E.  Clark 
*Rev.  W.  M.  Clark 
*Rev.  A.  H.  G.  Creed 
*M.  J.  Daugleish 

F.  Knowles 
*P.  S.  Dealtry 
*C.  J.  H.  Barr 

A.  C.  Douglas 
*R.  F.  Duckworth 
*E.  H.  V.  Elliott 

G.  L.  Evans 
*Rev.  L.  Evans 
*Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Everard 

G.  W.  Gruggen 

E.  D.  Hake 

Rev.  F.  T.  Hall 

W.  M.  Harvey 
*L.  Helbert 

G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins 
*Rev.  C.  P.  Hutchison 
*W.  G.  Jackson 

C.  R.  Jelf 
*E.  H.  Lloyd  Jones 
*H.  C.  King 
*E.  Kitchener 

R.  C.  V.  Lang 
*R.  S.  Lea 


*J.  C.  Morgan-Brown 

S.  Savery 

T.  S.  Morton 
*A.  E.  Murray 

J.  S.  Norman 
*C.  D.  Olive 
*Rev.  E.  Owen 
*E.  H.  Parry 

A.  G.  Paterson 
*R.  W.  Patton 

E.  C.  Paul 

B.  C.  Pearce 
G.  H.  Philbrick 
T.  M.  Pike 

*M.  C.  Pitkin 
G.  Innes  Pocock 
Rev.  H.  A.  Rhodes 

*W.  M.  Rhodes 

*A.  J.  Richardson 

*W.  J.  P.  Ridgway 

*F.  Ritchie 

*G.  Gidley  Robinson 

*M.  Roderick 

*A.  F.  Roper 

F.  E.  Rowe 
W.  G.  Reeve 
Rev.  G.  C.  Rowe 

A.  F.  Saunders 
D.  M.  Smith 

B.  H.  Snell 

*Rev.  H.  C.  V.  Snowden 

T.  Spencer 

H.  T.  S.  Storrs 
*H.  Strahan 

H.  Taylor 
*H.  D.  Thomas 
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*L.  M.  Wallick 

Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham 
*A.  J.  de  Winton 

R.  F.  C.  de  Winton 

T.  Wise 

Rev.  F.  H.  Woodhouse 


»H.  C.  Tillard 
*L.  C.  W.  Thring 
*L.  T.  Thring 

H.  G.  Underbill 
*P.  A.  Underbill 

M.  F.  Voules 
*O.  H.  Wagner 

PRESENT  AT  THE  DINNER. 
(Sixty-one  members  besides  guests.) 
Those  marked  (*)  in  the  above  list,  and 
H.  R.  Brown  E.  H.  Montauban 

E.  W.  M.  Meeres  Edwin  Owen 

J.  V.  Milne 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  gth,  1904.  Fifteen  members  were  present. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Officers. 

Chairman,  Rev.  C.  F.  Wickham. 

Vice-Chairman,  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

Secretary,  F.  Ritchie. 

Editor  P.S.R.,  F.  Ritchie. 

Censor  P.S.R.,  Rev.  R.  A.  Bull. 

Sub-Committees  appointed. 
Entrance  Scholarship.— Dr.  Williams,  Rev.  V.  F.  Royle, 

T.  H.  Mason. 

Lff.D.—H..  Strahan,  Rev.  E.  L.  Browne,  Rev.  C.  Black. 
Bible  Teaching.— Rev.  H.  Bull,  Rev.  C.  R.  Carter,  E.  P. 
Bailey.      (To  communicate  with   publishers  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  pictorial  aids  to  Bible  Teaching.) 

Election  of  New  Members. 

R.  Arnold  Edgell,  Sywell  House,  Llandudno. 
H.  Chernocke  Pearse,  St.  Ninian's,  Moffat,  N.B. 
E.  H.  D.  MacCarthy,  i,  Warwick  Road,  W. 
Bertram  Auden,  Glyngarth,  Cheltenham. 
Bernard  V.  C.  Ransome,  •>  The  Bay  School, 
Wilfrid  H.  Jones,  J          Birchington-on-Sea. 

E.  Cotgreave  Brown,  Amesbury,  Bickley  Hall,  Kent. 

Common  Entrance  Examination. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  the  Rev.  H.  Bull  were  appointed 
as  representatives  of  the  Association  on  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  has  since  been  completed  by  the  appoint- 
mentof  three  representatives  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference. 

Guarantee  Fund. 

Mr.  Thring  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the  resolution 
carried  at  the  last  Annual  Conference,  whereby  the  Com- 
mittee was  empowered  to  employ  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  their  discretion,  the  present  position  of  the 
Guarantee  Fund  was  somewhat  illogical,  there  being  two 
funds  for  the  same  purpose,  one  available  for  any 
member  and  the  other  only  for  subscribers  to  the  Fund. 


In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  it  appeared 
that  there  was  some  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Conference.  It  was 
eventually  agreed  that  no  action  should  be  taken  at  present. 
Standing  Orders. 

Mr.  Sirahan  urged  the  desirability  of  framing  some 
standing  orders  for  the  regulation  of  debate  at  the  Annual 
Conference.  Mr.  Strahan  was  asked  to  collect  examples  of 
such  regulations  and  to  bring  the  matter  forward  at  a  later 
meeting.  

THE  COMMITTEE,  1893—1903. 

At  the  last  Annual  Conference  a  request  was  made  that 
the  Secretary  would  ascertain  and  publish  in  the  P.S.R.  the 
number  of  members  who  had  served  on  the  Committee 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Association.  This  has  been 
done,  though  with  some  difficulty  ;  for  the  earliest  records 
of  the  Association,  like  other  ancient  MSS.,  are  occasionally 
somewhat  obscure.  The  Secretary  cannot  therefore  guarantee 
the  complete  accuracy  of  the  subjoined  list. 

Forty-three  members  appear  to  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  various  periods  during  the  eleven  years,  1893 — 
1903.  In  several  cases  the  years  of  service  indicated 
include  ex  officio  membership. 

Excluding  ex  officio  membership,  the  "  highest  possible  " 
number  that  could  have  served  in  eleven  years  would  be  65. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Associa- 
tion, though  one-third  of  the  Committee  retired  annually, 
retirement  was  (in  one  case  at  all  events)  determined  by  lot, 
and  the  retiring  members  were  apparently  eligible  for 
re-election.  

CADETSHIPS  AT  THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE, 
OSBORNE. 

AT  the  Examination  for  Cadetships  at  the  Royal  Navy 
College,  Osborne,  which  will  take  place  in  July  next,  the 
following  changes  will  take  effect : — 

The  syllabus  of  Examination  will  be  simplified.  The 
option  previously  given  will  disappear,  but  Latin  will  be 
retained  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  History 
and  geography  will  be  combined  in  one  paper ;  arithmetic 
and  algebra  will  also  be  comb  ned  in  one  paper,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  arithmetic. 

These  changes  are  made  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
Examinations  more  completely  into  line  with  the  work  of 
ordinary  Preparatory  Schools. 

The  revised  syllabus  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  English. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Arithmetic  and  algebra. 

4.  Geometry. 

5.  French  or  German,  with  an  oral  examination. 

6.  Latin. 

Candidates  will  take  all  six  papers,  but  a  fixed  standard 
of  qualification  in  each  subject  will  not  be  required  pro- 
vided that  the  general  standard  of  the  candidate  in  other 
subjects  is  satisfactory. 
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The  lower  limit  of  age  is  now  12  years  4  months,  the 
upper  limit  being  still  13.  Each  boy  has  therefore  two 
occasions  on  either  of  which  he  may  be  presented  for 
interview  and  examination ;  but  no  candidate  who,  after 
nomination,  fails  at  the  examination  will  be  nominated 
again. 


A  Blue-book  has  just  been  issued  under  the  title  : — 
SELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  NOMINATION 

AS  NAVAL  CADETS. 

REPORTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERVIEW  COMMITTEE. 
From  the    "  Prefatory  Memorandum "    we    extract    the 
following : — 

•'  It  appears  that  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  examina- 
tion is  occasionally  misunderstood,  and  that  some  ptrents 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  services  of  a  '  cram- 
mer '  are  necessary  or  desirable.  It  cannot  be  too  plainly 
intimated  to  the  parents  (if  boys  who  are  presented  under 
the  new  scheme  that  the  Admiralty  do  not  want  candidates 
who  have  been  specially  prepared  to  pass  an  examination. 
They  want  boys  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  natural 
mental  and  physical  development  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  a  good  Preparatory  School.  To  take  away  the  boy  from 
such  a  school  and  subject  him  to  special  tuition  is  a  course 
to  be  emphatically  deprecated.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
candidates  for  nomination  it  is  impossible  to  accept  nearly 
all.  Those  who  are  not  taken  should  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  their  education  without  interruption,  by  passing 
into  a  Public  School.  Those  who  are  taken  will  be  better 
fitted  for  beginning  their  training  at  Osborne  if  they  come 
to  it  direct  from  a  Preparatory  School  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Up  to  the  time  of  entry  at  Osborne  it  is  on  every  ground 
desirable  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the 
school  work  of  the  Navy  candidate  and  that  of  the  boy  who 
means  to  go  on  to  a  Public  School." 


[The  following  letter  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  been  received  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  is  reproduced  here 
with  Lord  Selborne's  permission. — ED.] 

ADMIRALTY,  WHITEHALL. 

Jan,  25,  1904. 
DEAR  SIR, 

In  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  select  my 
nominees  for  entry  into  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Osborne  under  the  new  scheme  of  Naval  Cadetships,  I 
have  before  each  nomination  appointed  a  Committee  to 
interview  the  various  candidates  and  report  to  me  on 
their  qualifications.  These  Committees  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  address  confidentially  to  the  Headmasters  of 
the  Schools  where  the  boys  are  being  educated  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  candidates.  They  have  reported  to 
me  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  replies  to  these 
questions  have  been  given  with  evident  care  and  scrupulous 
fairness,  and  have  be^-n  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
members  of  the  Committees  in  forming  their  judgment 
about  the  boys. 

It  is  in  ai  cord  m<  e  wiih  the  request  of  the  Committees, 
with  which  I  most  willingly  comply,  that  I  now  beg  you,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association,  to  convey 


to  the  members  concerned  the  warm  appreciation  of  the 
help  which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  give  which  is 
felt  by  both  the  Committees  and  myself. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

SELBORNE. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Headmasters  of  Preparatory  ScJiools. 


RUGBY  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  COPY  of  the  circular  on  this  subject  and  an  analysis  o 
the  replies  received  from  members  was,  by  direction  ol  the 
Committee,  sent  to   Dr.   James  <>n   Nov.  i8th,  1903.     Dr. 
James  replied  to  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

SCHOOL  HOUSE,  RUGBY. 

Dec.  ist,  fgoj. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  answer  to  your  memo'andum  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  I  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
my  mathematical  colleagues  and  only  got  their  remarks  to-day. 
With  these  remarks  I  agree. 

1.  These  Scholarships  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  Preparatory  Schools.     They  are  almost  the  only 
chance  that  boys  at  Grammar  Schools  (and  private  schools 
of  a  similar  type)  have  of  getting  into  Public  Schools,  and 
I  should  be  most  loth  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

2.  If  we  did  what  you  ask,  the  examination  as  a  test  of 
mathematical  ability  would  be  absolutely  valueless.       In 
classics  you  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainity  that  a  boy  who 
does  well  on  easy  papers  will  probably  do  well  in  more 
advanced  work.     But  in  mathematics  there  is  no  such  pre- 
sumption at  all ;  and  unless  we  examine  in  these  harder  subjects 
we  must  give  up  Mathematical  Scholarships  altogether.     I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  for  it  is  somewhat  heart- 
breaking to  the  teachers  of  an  important  department  in  the 
School  to  have  no  material  to  work  on ;  and  still  harder 
upon  boys  who  are  good  in  this  subject  to  have  no  chance, 
such  as  classical  boys  have. 

H.  A.  JAMES. 

Dr.  James's  letter  enclosed  the  following  :— - 

RUGBY, 

Dec.  ist,  1903. 
DEAR  DR.  JAMES, 

My  mathematical  colleagues  and  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  letter  recently  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Preparatory  Schools  Headmasters'  Association  in  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  in  Preparatory 
Schools  are  recorded  against,  or  for,  the  algebra  syllabus  we 
issued  last  summer. 

While  fully  recognizing  that  these  opinions  should  have 
their  due  weight,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  majority  of 
our  mathematical  candidates  rome  from  schools  outside  the 
Association  above  mentioned,  and  also  from  private  tuition. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  few  years  our  mathematical 
scholars  have,  for  the  most  part,  so  come. 

And  most  of  them  have  shown  a  knowledge  of  a  con- 
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siderable  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  in  the  syllabus ; 
not,  perhaps,  a  very  extended  knowledge,  which  of  course 
we  do  not  expect,  but  enough  to  show  that  they  have  been 
well  taught  the  elementary  and  easier  portions  of  them. 

If  the  scope  is  increased  so  also  is  the  boy's  interest, 
and  were  the  views  of  the  113  masters  who  voted  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  whole  list  from  the  Entrance  Scholarship 
papers  adopted,  nothing  would  be  left  but  the  very  elemen- 
tary part  (up  to  quadratics  and  indices)  and  the  papers  would 
have  to  contain  many  hard  equations  and  fractions  involving 
great  practice  in  algebraical  manipulation,  which  is  just 
what  makes  algebra  heavy  and  dull. 

In  our  algebra  papers  next  year  I  should  propose  to 
restrict  any  questions  in  the  higher  rules  mentioned  in 
the  syllabus  to  quite  easy  ones,  and  to  omit  convergence 
and  divergence,  indeterminate  coefficients,  and  exponential 
and  logarithmic  series,  giving  a  sufficiency  of  questions  in 
the  more  elementary  part  to  suit  a  well  taught  boy  of  14. 

I  am,  Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  DONKIN. 


THE  RIFLE  IN  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

AND  quite  out  of  place  it  will  doubtUss  seem  to  many  a 
scho  'Imaster.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  with  considerable 
hesitation  that  I  introdu  ed  it.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
On  a  "  half-term  "  holiday  two  parents,  army  men,  who  had 
seen'  much  active  service,  opened  such  a  strong  frontal 
attack,  with  at  the  same  time  such  a  perplexing  flanking 
of  either  w;ng,  that  in  less  th  in  an  hour  all  opposition  was 
crushed  and  the  position  carried,  nothing  remaining  but 
the  smoke  of  cigars  to  mark  the  scene  of  action.  Though 
reluctant  to  take  up  this  work,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  part  of 
a  good  citizen  to  do  what  he  could  towards  hastening  the 
time  when  the  whole  young  manho  >d  of  this  country  could 
shoot. 

The  next  consideration  was  in  what  light  would  the  other 
parents  view  the  proposal  that  their  sons  should  use  a 
miniature,  but  none  the  less  deadly,  rifle.  We  therefore 
issued  the  following  circular : — 

It  is  Itecoming  very  widely  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  young 
men  to  render  themselves  efficient  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In 
the  Public  Schools  boys  are  learning,  in  addition  to  Military  Exercises, 
to  use  the  Rifle,  and  the  movement  is  now  extending  to  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  By  means  of  miniature  ammunition  and  ranges,  it  is  possible 
to  train  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  and  upwards  to  become  marksmen. 
.  .  .  Boys  will  join  only  on  the  expressed  wish  of  their  parents. 
The  time  is  so  arranged  that  neither  work  nor  games  will  be  interfered 
with.  It  need  not  be  added  that  boys  will  never  use  the  rifle  except 
under  supervision. 

There  is  an  educational  value  in  this  instruction  which  is  of  some 

importance.     To  a  boy  the  whole  subject  is  of  intense  interest.     This 

awakened  interest  is  the  very  thing  the  Schoolmaster  desires.   It  makes 

__him  alert  and  observant.      Another  result  of  some  value  may  be  added 

" — a  trained  boy  will  know  how  to  handle  firearms  safely. 

I  considered  eleven  years  of  age  quite  young  enough. 
Going  over  our  numbers,  I  found  that  we  had  thirty  boys 
between  eleven  and  fourteen.  Of  these  I  anticipated  some 
six  or  eight  at  the  outside  would  join.  Beyond  sending 
the  circular,  I  did  nothing  to  induce  any  one  to  give  in  his 
son's  name,  and  admitted  no  boy  until  I  had  a  direct 


request  from  home.  And  now  comes  the  instructive 
sequel.  No  less  than  twenty-four  boys  joined  at  once. 
We  received  many  letters  of  thanks,  and  not  a  single  one 
that  hinted  doubt  or  dislike.  One  said  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  son  in  joining  the  Cadet  Corps  of  his 
Public  School.  Another  regretted  we  had  not  done  this 
while  his  elder  boy  was  with  us.  One  presented  a  rifle, 
and  two  offered  cups  for  competition.  The  parents  looked 
upon  it  as  a  privilege,  and  warmly  thanked  us  for  giving 
their  sons  this  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
rifle  at  an  early  age. 

Having  a  safe  place  for  shooting — a  good  brick  wall  is 
the  best  stopping  butt — care  must  be  taken  that  no  boy 
shall  carelessly  run  into  the  firing  place.  We  have  a 
locked  enclosure.  We  have  also  built  a  brick  shelter  for 
the  marker.  A  box  made  of  stout  planking  is  fastened  on 
the  wall  at  a  convenient  height.  On  this  the  paper  targets 
— costing  five  shillings  a  thousand — are  fixed  by  a  drawing 
pin.  In  course  of  time  the  front  of  the  box  will  be  all 
shot  away,  and  must  be  renewed.  Our  range  is  sixteen 
yards.  The  paper  target  is  a  miniature  of  the  real  thing. 
There  are  many  varieties.  The  one  we  use  has  a  "Bull" 
of  one  inch  diameter — the  size  of  a  half-penny — the 
"Inner"  is  two  inches,  and  the  "Magpie"  is  four  inches. 
The  target  itself  is  six  inches  square,  and  counts  as  an 
"  Outer."  The  scoring  is  Bull,  5  ;  Inner,  4  ;  Magpie,  3 ; 
and  an  Outer,  2.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  made  in  the  final 
competition  last  term  2  Bulls,  and  3  Inners,  in  his  five 
shots,  or  22  out  of  a  possible  25.  I  have  only  attained 
to  2 1  ! 

The  shooting  is  not  through  a  tube,  but  in  the  open  air; 
and  the  rifle  is  not  a  Morris  tube  fitted  into  a  gun,  but  a 
real  rifle  of  small  bore,  taking  .230  cartridges.  It  carries  a 
thousand  yards,  and  will  go  through  sheet  iron  or  thick 
planking.  It  is  in  fact  a  veritable  lethal  weapon  and  no 
plaything.  We  have  two  of  these  miniature  Martini  rifles, 
known  as  the  "  British  Cadet."  This  rifle  can  be  bought 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  for  three  guineas,  and  is 
beautifully  made.  Its  weight  is  5 Jibs.  The  cartridges 
cost  half-a-crown  a  hundred,  but  less  if  a  quantity  is  taken. 
I  may  add  that  no  gun  licence  is  required. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  there  must  be  absolute  discipline. 
The  pointing  at  a  person  with  an  empty  rifle  is  a  very  grave 
offence.  A  master  is  always  present  with  the  Sergeant- 
Instructor.  There  should  be  thorough  preliminary  drill  to 
teach  the  parts  and  mechanism  of  the  rifle,  the  way  to  hold 
it,  and  the  various  positions  for  firing — kneeling,  lying,  and 
standing. 

That  skill  in  a  miniature  range  of  15  or  16  yards  is  a 
real  foundation  for  good  shooti  >g  with  the  army  rifle  may 
be  seen  by  the  consideration  that  a  Bull  of  one  inch  at  16 
yards— our  range — is  equal  to  a  Bull  of  25  inches  at  400 
yards.  (The  usual  Bull  is  24  inches.)  To  hit  the  one  inch 
Bull  at  a  range  of  25  yards — which  is  recommended 
wherever  possible — would  require  the  same  marksmanship 
as  to  hit  the  two-foot  Bull  at  24  times  25  yards,  that  is  600 
yards.  The  little  rifle  is  properly  sighted,  and  the  marks- 
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nan  learns  how  to  get  his  sight  on  the  Bull,  to  press  (the 
Sergeant  begs  you  will  not  say  "pull")  the  trigger,  and  fire 
without  a  jerk. 

If  I  have  worried  any  one  with  detail,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  I  am  writing  for  those  who  are  as  ignorant — as  ] 
was  three  months  ago  !  Every  help  will  be  given  to  those 
interested  if  they  will  write  to  Mr.  Marks,  the  courteous 
Secretary  of  the  Miniature  Rifle  Club,  17,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Ask  for  the  little  red  book,  "Miniature 
Rifle  Clubs  :  how  to  form  and  conduct  them." 

J.  VINE  MILNE. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  H.  FRAMPTON  STALLARD. 
[This  paper  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  parents.] 
Concluded  from  the  last  number  of  the  P.S.R. 
THE  difficulties  that  have  been  mentioned  so  far  have 
been  what  we  may  call  partnership  troubles — the  partnership 
of  home  and  school.  There  are  however  difficulties  of  a 
different  nature.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  difficulty 
that  a  headmaster  experiences  in  finding  suitable  colleagues. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find 
men  who,  in  return  for  salaries  offered  them,  will  make  a 
pretence  of  performing  the  duties  required.  But  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  find  suitable  men.  Not  only 
are  certain  learned  attainments  requisite,  but  a  headmaster 
is  bound  to  seek  in  his  assistants  those  qualities  of  heart 
and  temper  which  parents  look  for  in  him.  It  is  not 
merely  sufficient  for  him  to  have  colleagues  who  possess 
the  learning  requisite  to  teach  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
he  must  find  men  who  are  zealous  to  perform  the  unpaid 
service  that  shows  neither  in  the  headmaster's  bills  nor  on 
the  assistant's  time  table.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  men 
who  possess  the  learning  that  is  required  for  a  good  class  ; 
but  above  all  the  headmaster  has  to  find  some  one  possessing 
sympathy,  energy,  zeal,  tact,  and  above  all  things  sympathy 
with  young  children.  Of  these  qualities  only  the  first  can 
be  judged  of  on  paper;  for  the  rest  he  has  to  trust  partly 
to  luck,  and  partly  to  what  is  at  the  best  a  very  short 
interview.  Many  headmasters  choose  their  assistants 
without  seeing  them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  satis- 
factory opinion  can  be  formed  without  an  interview, 
especially  when  one  considers  how  extremely  hard  it  is 
even  in  an  interview  of  an  hour's  duration  to  correctly 
gauge  all  these  points.  There  are  in  the  ranks  of  assistant 
masters  many  most  zealous  and  devoted  men,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  there  urd  also  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  are  "  wasters."  Year  by  year  the 
universities  turn  out  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who 
having  done  nothing  particular  at  their  Public  Schools 
have  at  19  gone  to  the  university  with  no  clear  idea,  except 
that  they  would  like  a  continuance  of  the  pleasant  time 
they  had  enjoyed  at  school.  These  men  at  the  university 
do  little  or  no  work,  and,  having  graduated  "  with  credit," 


are  at  22  for  the  first  lime  compelled  seriously  to  look 
their  life  problem  in  the  face,  and  to  consider  how  they 
are  to  obtain  a  living.  As  they  were  at  19,  so  they  are  at 
22,  and  they  drift  into  the  scholastic  profession  simply  as 
the  easiest  solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  without  con- 
sidering at  ail  the  obligations  it  imposes  on  them,  or  the 
qualities  that  it  demands.  This  difficulty  may  possibly  be 
better  gauged  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  docu- 
ment, an  application  for  a  vacant  mastership  on  the  writer's 
staff. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  in  reference  to  your  advertisement  in  the 
University  Correspondent.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
having  taken  my  B.A.  a  week  or  two  since.  Within  my  sphere  I  should 
include  the  teaching  of  all  the  general  form  subjects,  including  logic 
(deductive  and  inductive),  economics,  as  well  as  mathematics  (element- 
ary), and  all  subjects  up  to  and  including  the  Oxford  pass.  It  is  with 
confidence  that  I  venture  to  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  French.  As  a 
boy  at  school  I  received  several  prizes  for  this  language,  and  in  addition 
to  this  I  passed  the  Cambridge  Locals  in  this  subject.  Having  travelled 
abroad  (where  for  some  weeks  I  had  lessons  in  F'lench)  I  have  had 
further  opportunities  of  improving  the  same. 

"  I  am  fond  of  sports,  being  experienced  in  football  association,  fives, 
swimming,  sculling,  punting,  canoeing,  boat  sailing,  rowing,  photo- 
graphy, etc.  I  am  fond  of  music,  and  sing  and  play  the  violin  also. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  three  copies  of  testimonials  which  please  return. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  boys,  and  am  said  to  be  of  gentlemanly  manneis 
and  refined  habits,  etc.,  etc.  Yours  faithfully,  " 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  what  harm  might  be  done  in  a 
school  by  a  person  sufficiently  fatuous  to  urge  his  fondness 
for  punting,  canoeing,  boat  sailing,  etc. — the  pet  forms  of 
slacking  at  Oxford,  as  constituting  serious  qualifications 
for  a  mastership.  Besides  this,  the  humour  of  the  gentle- 
man who  having  been  interviewed  and  found  unsatisfactory, 
subsequently  sent  in  a  bill  not  merely  for  his  railway  fare 
from  the  south  coast,  but  also  for  a  first  class  ticket  from 
Broad  Street,  a  cab  from  Hampstead  Heath  station  to  this 
door,  and  a  3*.  6d.  luncheon  in  town,  comes  as  a  ^bright 
refreshment. 

There  is  a  good  old  maxim  thai  has  consoled  many  a 
man  in  his  trouble  : — 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun, 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none. 
If  there  is,  try  and  find  it, 
If  there  is  not,  never  mind  it. 

In  spite  of  all  our  troubles,  of  which  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  most,  we  teachers  sometimes 
think  that  our  profession  would  be  as  near  perfect  bliss  as 
it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  attain  to,  if  only  illness,  and 
and  above  all  infectious  illness,  could  be  eliminated  from 
the  equation.  By  far  the  largest  part,  indeed, pne  might 
almost  say,  all  our  gravest  difficulties  and  anxieties,  arise 

rom  that  cause.  This  anxiety  is  of  a  two  fold  kind  :  the 
Irst  is  the  obvious  fear  that  the  illness  may  be  a  serious 
one  and  health  or  even  life  be  endangered ;  this  is  so 
obvious,  and  so  real,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  emphasized.  The 
second  is  a  personal  one,  in  that  all  illness  involves  a 

leadmaster  in  financial  loss,  and  many  kinds  of  illness 
may  involve  him  in  financial  ruin,  One  has  in  mind  cases 
of  not  one  or  two  schools  that  have  been,  temporarily  at 
all  events,  ruined  by  outbreaks  of  serious  illness.  These 
:wo  reasons  afford  abundant  ground  for  the  trouble  that  is 

aken  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  health  of  the  boys,  but  in 

his  connection  we  are  ..very,  largely  in  the  hands  of  our 
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parents.  Of  course  neither  they  nor  any  one  can  altogether 
prevent  cither  the  existence  or  the  spread  of  illness,  but 
with  care  a  very  great  deal  can  be  done.  In  the  first  place 
care  can  be  exercised  to  know  whether  or  not  a  boy  has 
been  exposed  to  infection ;  and  at  school,  if  we  are  at  all 
suspicious  of  a  boy,  we  isolate  him  until  all  possible  fear 
has  passed.  It  happened  some  time  ago  that  at  an  "  out " 
football  match,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  some  eight 
boys  of  the  team  were  exposed  to  an  infection  of 
mumps.  Until,  therefore,  the  full  time  of  incubation  was 
passed,  we  arranged  to  keep  these  boys  entirely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  school.  They  had  a  separate  class- 
room, separate  meals,  and  separate  bedrooms.  Whenever 
a  case  of  infectious  illness  occurs  and  there  appears  any 
reasonable  probability  of  its  spreading,  we  always  notify  the 
fact  to  the  parents  of  day  boys  and  weekly  boarders,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  what  precautions  they  please  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  homes,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
watch  the  boys  while  they  are  at  home,  and  thus  note 
the  first  symptoms  should  they  develop.  This  noting  of 
the  first  symptoms  is  a  most  important  point,  for 
experience  shows  again  and  again  that  illness  which  has 
been  taken  in  time  is  often  trivial,  but  a  few  days'  neglect 
may  result  in  most  serious  consequences. 

As  a  general  rule  my  experience  is  that  the  parents  are 
as  careful  as  we  are,  but  cases  have  occurred  where  the 
contrary  has  been  the  fact.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a 
child  had  been  noted  as  having  a  cough  for  some  time. 
One  morning  he  had  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  after  his 
breakfast  and  had  been  sick.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school 
without  a  word  of  warning,  and  straightway  we  had  whoop- 
ing-cough. But  of  all  sources  of  infection  the  worst  are 
Christmas  parties  and  hippodromes.  I  suppose  both  are 
necessary  evils,  but  it  certainly  would  be  an  enormous 
blessing  if  not  only  parties  and  theatres  were  tabooed 
during  term  time,  but  also  if  it  could  be  arranged  that  as 
far  as  possible  attendance  at  these  functions  should  be 
confined  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  holidays.  This  would 
give  time  for  the  diseases  to  develop  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  term.  In  this  connection  I  would 
emphasize  what  I  have  so  frequently  said,  that  parties  in 
term  time  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  Work  is  work, 
and  during  term  we  want  work.  If  we  allow  boys  to  go 
off  to  parties  instead  of  doing  their  work,  they  see  that 
their  elders  and  betters  are  willing  to  put  play  before  work, 
and  naturally  they  draw  their  own  conclusion — this, 
altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  illness,  is  a  very 
serious  consideration. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  one  experiences  a  feeling 
of  reluctance  in  mentioning  at  all  the  question  of  money, 
but  a  paper  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  a  schoolmaster 
would  be  altogether  incomplete  that  omitted  this  most 
important  item.  In  an  ideal  world  the  schoolmaster  would 
be  provided  in  return  for  his  service  with  an  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  a  position  of  reasonable 
c  iiulity  with  the  parents  of  his  boys.  And  as  the  Indian 
'  ml  Servant  is  pensioned  at  the  conclusion  of  his  service,  so 


too  would  the  school  master  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  income 
for  his  old  age  and  an  assurance  of  the  same  for  his  wife  and 
unmarried  daughters.  For  this  to  be  possible  education 
would  have  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  instead 
of  being,  as  at  present,  left  to  private  enterprise.  There 
are  few  things  that  hamper  a  schoolmaster  more  in  his 
work  than  this  consideration  of  money.  At  every  turn  he 
finds  himself  driven  to  the  consideration  of  paltry  pence, 
when  he  ought  to  be  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
work  of  forming  the  character  or  improving  the  intellect 
of  his  boys.  An  impression  very  generally  prevails  that 
Preparatory  School  Masters  at  all  events  are,  as  a  body, 
financially  very  well  off;  and  parents  are  very  apt  to  mis- 
understand them  entirely  through  a  misapprehension  on 
this  point.  It  is  a  fact  that  neither  Preparatory  School 
Masters  nor  their  assistant  masters  are  well  paid — the 
latter  a  consequence  of  the  former.  There  are  no  doubt 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  schools  where  the  headmaster  makes 
a  good  income  even  as  commercial  incenses  are  reckoned. 
These  are  the  prizes  of  the  profession  and  open  only  to 
men  with  capitals  of  ^10,000  to  ^20,000.  The  net 
profits  in  such  cases  may  perhaps  amount  to  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  There  are  perhaps  ten  such  schools 
in  England.  After  these  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  are 
very  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  fifteen  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  kingdom  that  yield  an  incomeof  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a  yeartothe  headmasters.  By  income  is  meant  income  return- 
able for  purposes  of  income  tax.  The  vast  majority  of  Prepara- 
tory School  Masters  live  very  near  the  border  line  of  no 
profit.  Every  school  has  some  ideal  number  at  which  it 
is  full.  For  the  sake  of  argument  assume  that  number  to 
be  fifty ;  that  is  about  the  average  size  of  Preparatory 
'•  Schools.  A  certain  number  of  boys,  say  forty,  is  necessary 
I  to  enable  the  current  expenses  to  be  met.  These  fixed 
I  expenses  vary  very  little,  and  the  difference  of  cost  of 
;  running  the  schools  for  thirty-five  or  forty-five  boys  is 
|  practically  nil.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  number  of 
pupils  drop  below  forty,  a  dead  loss  will  be  incurred,  and 
that  every  pupil  above  forty  represents  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  clear  profit  available  for  the  headmaster's 
income.  Very  few  Preparatory  Schools  are  really  quite 
full,  perhaps  not  half-a-dozen  in  England ;  and  many  are 
continually  living  on  their  minimum  margin,  so  that  the 
headmasters  are  practically  unable  to  save.  The  result  is 
obviously  unsatisfactory  for  them,  and  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  for  parents.  If  the 
parents  are  to  get  the  best  from  the  headmaster  he  ought 
to  be  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  highest  work  of  his 
profession.  No  doubt  parents  think,  and  at  first  sight  it 
appears  that  they  think  with  reason,  that  the  fees  they  pay 
for  their  sons  are  sufficiently  high.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  xvealth  of  the  class  from  which 
boys  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  taken  and  the  income  of 
Preparatory  School  Masters  will  bear  out  this  view.  Not 
only  has  the  average  Preparatory  School  Master  a  much 
lower  income  than  his  average  parent,  but  further  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
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make  adequate  provision  for  his  old  age.     Surely  one  is 
hardly  asking  too  much  for  a  man  from  whom  such  grea 
services  are  required  in  suggesting  that  his  remuneration 
should  at  all  events  be  sufficient  to  free  him  from  such 
gnawing  anxiety. 

Consider,  please,  that  the  responsibility  for  a  boy's  educa- 
tion lies  entirely  with  the  authors  of  his  existence.  In  a 
state  of  nature  they  ought  to  be  the  teachers ;  but  they 
perchance  lack  the  inclination,  or  the  claims  of  society  or 
the  necessity  of  devoting  their  time  to  the  profitable  pur- 
suit of  commerce  or  a  profession  impels  them  to  devolve 
their  duty  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  a  foster-parent.  Is  it 
not  then  equitable  that  he  who  is  required  to  perform  a 
parent's  duties  should  be  placed  financially  above  a  servile 
position — that  he  should  share  the  pleasure  and  profit  the 
parent  secures  by  the  delegation  of  his  proper  duties  in 
regard  to  his  children  ?  In  the  next  place,  unless  parents 
see  to  it  that  their  masters  are  well  paid,  there  is  a  con- 
stant risk  that  they  will  attempt  to  make  good  deficiencies 
by  stinting  the  children,  in  food,  in  scholastic  equipment, 
in  accommodation,  or  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
staff.  It  is  of  course  true  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
that  parents  educate  their  children  at  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  self-denial ;  all  honour  to  them  for  so  doing. 
Parents  such  as  these  are  not  of  the  schoolmaster's  troubles, 
he  and  they  understand  each  other  perfectly.  But  what 
not  unfrequently  are  facts  of  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
plaint  of  a  headmaster  who  complained  that  parents 
grudged  for  their  sons'  education  for  a  whole  year  a  less 
sum  of  money  that  they  readily  spent  on  a  brace  of  guns, 
and  that  others  could  spend  ^600  on  a  motor  car,  but 
asked  him  to  give  "a  reduction  of  his  fees  for  brothers." 
Why  should  such  a  reduction  ever  be  asked  ?  Two  boys 
give  just  the  same  trouble  and  cost  exactly  the  same  to 
maintain  whether  they  be  brothers  or  not.  In  the  same 
category  must  be  classed  the  request  for  remission  of  fees 
in  case  of  absence  or  removal  of  a  boy  without  notice. 

For  the  truth  of  the  following  story  I  can  vouch.  A 
young  lady  on  whom  had  fallen  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining herself  by  her  own  work,  had  qualified  herself  in 
the  highest  degree  for  the  work  of  a  governess.  In  answer 
to  an  advertisement,  she  called  on  the  mother  of  two  little 
girls  for  whom  a  governess  was  required.  The  details  were 
discussed  and  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
till  the  question  of  salary  was  raised.  The  mother  said  she 
was  very  sorry,  but  her  husband  said  he  could  not  afford 
more  than  ^20  a  year  for  his  governess.  The  young  lady 
thereupon  replied,  that  she  too  was  very  sorry,  but  as  she 
was  entirely  dependent  on  her  own  earnings,  she  was 
obliged  to  look  to  money,  and  that  she  could  not  possibly 
live  on  ^20.  They  were  both  exceedingly  rregetful  and 
nice  to  each  other,  and  after  a  little  more  conversation  the 
would-be  governess  rose  to  go. 

"By  the  way,"  said  the  employer,  "I  suppose  you  do 
not  kn  >w  of  a  good  cook?  Mine  is  leaving  me  directly, 
and  I  am  in  great  difficulties." 

"  What  wages  do  you  give  ?  "  asked  she.      • 


"  Fifty  pounds  a  year." 

"  Well,  I  can  cook.  Let  me  come  to  you  in  that  capacity." 

The  mistress  protested  that  it  was  impossible — that  she 
could  not  let  a  lady  take  a  menial  position  in  her  house ; 
but  the  younger  lady  persisted  in  her  offer,  maintaining 
that  no  honest  work  was  degrading,  and  at  last  it  was 
settled  that  she  should  come  for  a  week  and  try  it.  The 
final  scene  took  place  in  the  dining-room,  where  at  dinner 
the  husband  asked  his  wife  where  she  obtained  her  new 
cook.  She  replied  that  she  was  only  a  temporary  one,  who 
had  come  in  for  a  week. 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  she  is  the  best  cook  you  have  ever 
had.  See  if  you  cannot  get  her  to  stop,  and  do  not  let  the 
wages  stand  in  the  way,1'  and  the  matter  was  arranged 
accordingly. 

It  is  not  fair ;  you  put  the  wretched  master  between  the 
devil   and   the  deep*  sea — the   deep  sea  of  financial  loss 
where  the  margin  of  profit  is  in  any  case  small — the  devil 
of  disobliging  those  whom  he  wishes  to  serve,  and  must  if 
he  is  to  serve  them  adequately  look  upon  and  consider  as 
friends.      If  a   boy    has   been    obliged   to   be  absent,  he 
realizes,  perhaps  more  keenly  even  than  his  parents  the 
magnitude  of  the  misfortune,  and  the  fact  of  the  ill  luck, 
for  he  has  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  illness 
in  general,  and  with  the  individual  boy's  work  in  particular 
than  even  the  parents.  And,  most  strange  to  say,  those  who 
would  scorn  in  dire  need  to  beg  from  those  that  are  nearest 
and   dearest    to   themselves,    feel   themselves    in   no   way 
humiliated  in  asking  for  a  present — remission  of  fees  is  the 
euphemism  they  use — from  the  schoolmaster  whom  in  many 
cases  they  have  hardly  seen.     That  a  remission  of  fees  is  a 
present  by  the  schoolmaster  is  a  fact  established  beyond  all 
doubt   and   question,    both    by   the   express  terms  of  the 
school   prospectuses,    which   constitute  the  legal  contract 
between  masters  and  parents,  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
Law  Courts  time  after  time,  that  the  custom  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  matter  is  binding.     Perhaps  it  might  help  to 
reconcile  parents  to  a  practice  which  schoolmasters  quite 
recognize  appears  hard,  if  they  realized  and  remembered 
the  following  facts  : — that  the  only  profit  a  schoolmaster  can 
make  from  a  boy's  absence  is  the  saving  in  the  amount  of 
his  butcher's,  baker's,  and  grocer's  bills ;  that  the  amount 
of  this  saving  for  a  single  boy  in  a  whole  term  is  so  small 
as  to  be  absolutely  unnoticeable  if  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  to  be  provided  for  exceeds  ten  or  twelve — what 
s  the  difference  in  cost  for  a  dinner  party  of  twelve  and 
one  of  thirteen  ? — that  of   the  master's  fixed  charges,  the 
really  heavy  item  on  his  debit  side,  rent,  rates,  and  interest 
on  capital,  cannot  vary  at  all,  and  the  staff  can  only  be 
reduced  by  a  term's  notice;  lastly,  that  if  the  numbers  of 
he  school  are  full,  the  schoolmaster  has  refused  to  admit 
some  other  boy  to  keep  the  place  for  the  absentee. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  merely  taking  an    opportunity  to  bring  personal 
grievances  before  you — in  fact  some  of  the  points  I  have 
aised  do  not  touch  me  at  all.     I  have  tried  to  give  you  a 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  that  you  may  see  things  through 
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our  eyes.  And  this  I  have  done  hoping  and  believing  that 
by  so  doing  I  may  give  you  an  insight  into  our  lives  that 
may  further  the  expression  of  that  sympathy  that  is  essential 
for  the  co-operation  of  home  and  school. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION. 

BISLEY  CAMP,  BROOKWOOD,  SURREY. 

Feb.  23,  1904. 
DEAR  SIR, 

At  this  time  when  there  is  the  possibility  of  the 
conditions  of  military  service  of  our  country  being  changed, 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
advantage  of  teaching  boys  at  Preparatory  Schools  how  to 
shoot  with  a  rifle.  The  advantage  is,  I  think,  two-fold. 
Firstly  on  Patriotic  grounds.  If  in  after  life  a  boy  joins 
any  of  H.M.  Forces,  how  much  better  an  officer  does  he 
make  if  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of  shooting? 

Secondly  on  Selfish  grounds.  When  a  boy  goes  up  to  a 
Public  School  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  getting 
into  the  Eight  to  compete  for  the  Ashburton  Shield  at 
Bisley,  than  the  boy  who  has  never  done  any  rifle  shooting 
before.  After  leaving  school,  if  he  still  remains  a  civilian 
and  so  does  not  come  under  my  first  heading,  it  is  still 
quite  possible  to  obtain  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  in  shooting,  either  as  a  member  of 
some  local  Rifle  Club,  or  at  Bisley. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  term  is  the  one  in  which  most 
time  will  be  found  for  shooting.  There  is  not  so  much 
going  on  as  in  the  summer,  though  where  the  range  is 
handy  any  odd  half-hour  can  be  very  easily  filled  in  with 
target  practice. 

I  propose  very  briefly  to  show  how  easily  miniature 
shooting  can  be  carried  on  at  Schools.  The  range  is  the 
first  necessity.  These  are  of  two  sorts,  outdoor  and  indoor. 
The  former  are  of  course  the  best,  as  on  them  one  has  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  wind  and  varying  light,  but 
the  latter  are  perhaps  the  more  useful,  especially  under 
such  climatic  conditions  as  we  have  been  lately  experiencing. 
For  an  outdoor  range  some  sort  of  high  bank  or  wall  is 
needed  behind  the  targets  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
stray  bullet  doing  harm.  Also  there  should  be  no  buildings 
or  public  paths  too  close  to  the  side  of  the  targets.  The 
length  should  be  at  least  twenty  yards,  where  twenty-five  or 
fifty  yards  can  be  obtained  so  much  the  better.  For  a 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  range  no  hut  or  shelter  is 
required  for  a  marker,  as  the  shot  holes  can  be  easily  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  or  an  ordinary  pair  of  opera-glasses. 
When,  .however,  firing  is  carried  on  at  longer  ranges  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  some  sort  of  shelter  from  which  a 
marker  can  signal  the  hits  made. 

Indoor  ranges  can  be  constructed  in  a  gymnasium  or 
covered  yard,  where  it  is  possible  to  get  the  minimum 


distance  of  twenty  yards.  In  this  case  all  that  is  wanted  is 
a  sheet  of  iron  faced  with  wood  to  prevent  splashes,  behind 
the  targets. 

There  can  therefore  be  but  few  schools  where  no  range 
can  be  erected  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

As  to  the  weapon.  There  are  of  course  a  number  of 
miniature  rifles  of  varying  size  and  calibre.  One  that  is 
used  in  several  schools  I  know  of  is  the  Cadet  rifle,  which 
is  a  miniature  Martini-Henry,  and  fires  the  Morris  Tube 
ammunition.  It  shoots  very  accurately  up  to  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Card  targets  cost  about 
IQS.  a  thousand  for  the  twenty-five  yards  range,  and  37*.  per 
thousand  for  the  fifty  yards  range.  Each  boy  shooting  keeps 
his  own  target,  thus  arousing  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
among  his  schoolfellows. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  gymnastic  Instructor  being 
an  old  army  man  will  be  found  able  and  willing  to  act  as 
shooting  Instructor.  The  Rifle  Club  movement,  advocated 
so  strongly  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in  1900,  has  been 
very  keenly  taken  up  by  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  now  has  453  Rifle  Clubs  affiliated  to  it.  The 
affiliation  fee  for  a  miniature  Club  is  IQS.  per  annum. 
Each  Club  is  annually  presented  with  a  bronze  badge,  to 
be  shot  for  as  the  Cltib  likes,  and  which  becomes  the 
absolute  property  of  the  *\rinner.  Certificates  are  also 
granted  to  members  who  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of 
efficiency.  Rifles  owned  by  Rifle  Clubs  affiliated  to  the 
N.R.A.  are  exempt  from  gun  licence. 

The  Secretary  of  the  N.R.A.  is  at  all  times  willing  to 
answer  any  enquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I  should 
personally  be  glad  to  do  so  too,  or  to  visit  any  school 
where  a  club  was  being  formed  if  I  could  in  any  way 
help  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

ARTHUR  V.  BATES, 
Organizing  Secretary  Jor  Rifle  Clubs. 


INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 
SIR, 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Committee  of  our 
Association  propose  to  approach  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the  House  Duty.  I  presume 
that  a  request  will  be  made  to  have  our  school  premises 
classed  as  business  premises,  under  which  class  they  would 
be  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this 
direction  would  be  nothing  more  than  simple  justice. 

May  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  School- 
master to  bring  our  claims  under  the  notice  of  the  Member 
for  his  Parliamentary  Division,  and  ask  for  his  support  to  our 
just  demand  ? 

I  am  writing  to  all  the  Schoolmasters  (whose  addresses  I 
have)  in  this  Mid-Surrey  Division  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
their  signatures  to  a  letter  addressed  to  our  Member.  If 
this  course  were  followed  in  every  Division,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  should  at  least  obtain  a  hearing. 
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May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  any  one  in  our 
Division  who  has  heard  from  me  either  to  write  direct  to 
our  Member  or  to  communicate  with  me  ? 

Faithfully  yours, 

GEO.  F.  BURGESS. 
Uplands  House,  Epsom,  Jan.  2J,  f<)04. 
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ENGLISH. 

Old  Testament  History  for  Schools.     By  REV.  T.  C.  FRY, 

D.D.  191  pp.  (Arnold.)  2s.  6d. 
Anything  from  Dr.  Fry's  pen  is  sure  to  be  frank  and 
downright.  This  book  is  frankly  "  critical."  "  On  all  main 
points  I  believe  the  critical  position  to  be  unanswerable. 
I  also  believe  that  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to  boys 
should  not  conceal  these  points."  So  says  the  author  in 
his  Preface.  If,  as  we  imagine,  he  is  thinking  mainly  of 
the  older  boys  at  Public  Schools,  we  agree  with  him  ; 
though  it  would  be  doubtful  wisdom  to  put  the  critical 
point  of  view  so  dogmatically  before  even  sixth  form  boys. 
In  the  hands  of  a  wise  teacher  Dr.  Fry's  book  will  do 
good  service  :  it  is  clear,  pithy,  and  stimulating.  But  we 
consider  it  quite  unsuitable  for  use  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  critical  point  of  view,  but  also 
because  of  its  style.  It  reads  more  like  a  commentary  on 
the  sacred  narrative  than  an  "  Old  Testament  History." 

Old    Testament    History  for    Schools.      By    REV.    W.    F. 

BURNSIDE,  M.A.  330  pp.  (Methuen.)  y.  6d. 
This  is  far  better  adapted  for  Preparatory  School  lessons 
than  the  book  noticed  above.  The  author  adopts  a  less 
extreme  position  than  Dr.  Fry,  writing  "with  all  reverence 
for  tradition,  though  not  on  strictly  conservative  lines" 
(Preface).  The  Bible  story  is  told  in  considerable  detail 
with  long  quotations  from  the  text  of  the  most  important 
and  telling  passages.  For  the  explanatory  and  critical 
matter  Mr.  Burnside  has  drawn  upon  all  the  best  modern 
Enalish  authorities  and  some  others.  We  have  tested  the 
book  and  cordially  recommend  it. 

History  in  Biography.    Vol.  II.    A.  D.  GREENWOOD.     Vol. 

III.     F.    M.    WEST.     Vol.    IV.     H.    L.    POWELL. 

(Black.)     2S.  each. 

In  this  excellent  series  English  history  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  typical  biographies.  Thus  Vol.  II  covers 
Edward  II  to  Richard  III,  and  includes  lives  of  Bruce, 
Chaucer,  The  Black  Prince,  etc.  Vol.  Ill  deals  with  the 
Tudors,  and  the  lives  include  Wolsey,  Cranmer,  Spenser, 
Drake,  etc.  Vol  IV  covers  the  Stuart  period  in  .1  similar 
way.  Each  volume  contains  fifteen  lives  and  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  text.  The  series  is  planned  on  a  scale 
rather  too  large  perhaps  for  most  Preparatory  Schools  ;  but 
where  time  will  allow,  the  use  of  one  of  these  volumes 


would  probably  produce  excellent  results  in  "fixing"  the 
knowledge  of  a  period. 

Mediaeval  England.  MARY  BATESON.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  5^. 
This  interesting  volume  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series  demands  a  fuller  notice  than  our  space  will  allow. 
It  deals  with  life  in  England  during  the  Feudal  period 
from  1066 — 1350.  The  court,  the  clergy,  monasteries, 
learning,  agriculture,  and  town  life  are  described  fully  and 
in  an  attractive  manner.  There  are  numerous  illustrations 
and  some  very  interesting  plans  of  castles  and  monasteries- 

A  First  Book  of  English  History.     T.   F.   TOUT.     Long- 
mans.    2S.  6d. 

This  forms  Book  I  in  a  series  of  three  Histories  on  the 
'  concentric  '  plan,  of  which  the  Second  Book  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  writer  has  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  "deliberately  rejected  the  method  of  attempt- 
ing to  tell  a  large  number  of  familiar  stories,"  and  has 
aimed  at  making  the  work  a  series  of  pegs  on  which  the 
experienced  teacher  can  hang  illustrative  matter.  The 
result  is  a  consecutive  narrative  in  about  250  pages  which 
should  be  covered  in  a  year's  work.  Prof.  Tout  has 
avoided  the  common  error  of  "  wrting  down  "  to  children, 
but  the  narrative  is  clearly  and  simply  told,  and  the  book 
seems  well  suited  for  Preparatory  Schools. 

David  Copperfield.  Edited  by  A.  A.  BARTER.  (Black.)  is.6J. 
Dickens  does  not  require  much  explanation  :  the  notes 
to  this  edition  are  accordingly  very  few,  and  many  of  these 
are  hardly  necessary.  The  introduction  contains  a  brief 
history  of  the  novel  and  a  sketch  of  Dickens'  life. 

Rob  Roy  I  A.  T.  FLUX.     (Black.)     „.  each. 

Legend  of  Montrose.  i 

Two  more  volumes  of  Black's  excellent  school  edition 
of  Scott's  novels.  The  notes,  which  are  brief  and  practical, 
explain  all  possible  difficulties  of  language  and  allusion. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel.     E.  G.  DAVIES.     (Black.)     u.  6d. 

An  abridgment  of  Scott's  story,  forming  a  "Continuous 
Reader." 

Lord  of  the  Isles.     W.  M.  MACKENZIE.     (Black.)     js.  6d. 
The  Introduction  deals  with  the  "character  of  the  poem," 
its  " historic  and  geographical  setting,'1  and  its    "metrical 
structure."     There  are  ample  notes. 

A  Geography  of  Australasia.  L.  W.  LYDE.  (Black.)    is.  6d. 
One  of  Black's  School  Geography  Series,  of  which  several 
volumes  have  been  already  noticed. 

Africa.     L.  W.  LYDE.     (Black.)     is.  $d. 

This   is   a   Geographical   reader  giving   in    120   clearly 
printed  pages  a  description  of  Africa.     Part  I  deals  with 
physical   features.      Part    II    takes    the   political    divisions 
seriatim.     There  are  numerous  helpful  illustrations. 
Commercial  Geography.     L.  W.  LYDE.     (Black.)     3.5-. 

This  book  deals  with  the  products  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Care  is  taken  throughout  to  show  the  relation 
between  physical  formation  and  commercial  products. 
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Name     Lifts    for    Repetition    Maps, 

(BUckie.) 

The  book  contains  56  pages,  each  containing  a  list  of 
geographical  names,  and  each  referring  to  a  particular  map, 
e.g.,  France,  Spain.  The  boy  traces  an  outline  map, 
putting  dots  to  mark  the  places  :  this  is  done  out  of  school. 
In  school  the  lesson  is  heard  by  telling  him  to  place  some 
10,  15  or  20  places,  by  putting  in  the  numbers  by  which 
the  places  are  distinguished  in  the  book  lists.  The  method 
was  introduced  at  Harrow  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen. 

Growth  of  the  British  Empire.  M.  B.  SYNGE.  (Black- 
wood.) 

The  fifth  part  of  the  "  Story  of  the  World,"  some  pre- 
vious vol  imes  of  which  have  been  already  noticed.  It 
covers  the  period  from  Waterloo  till  the  present  day. 

Descriptive  Geography  (Africa,  Asia  and  Europe.)  E.  D. 
and  A.  J.  HERBERTSON.  (A.  &  C.  Black.)  zs.  6d. 
each. 

These  three  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  which 
attempts  to  depict  the  world  in  the  language  of  men  who 
have  seen  it.  Each  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of 
passages  from  books  of  travel,  the  Geographical  Journal, 
etc.,  and  there  is  also  attached  to  each  a  full  bibliography. 
Some  general  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  course  assumed 
and  the  object  of  the  book  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  sort  of  mental  picture  of  the  country  dealt  with.  For 
fairly  advanced  students  the  series  should  be  very  useful. 

Oliver  Goldsmith :  A  Biography.     Edited  by  C.  R.  GASTON. 

(Ginn  &  Co.)     zs. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Washington  Irving's  book  with  an 
Introduction  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  Irving  to  take  up  the  Life  of  Goldsmith.  There  arc 
some  useful  notes  and  a  chronological  table. 

Esmond.     Edited  by  A.  A.  BARTER.     (Black.)     is.  6d. 

The  Introduction  contains  some  sensible  observations  on 
"  Esmond  "  as  an  historical  novel  and  on  Thackeray's  style. 
The  notes  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  include  some 
startling  translations  of  the  Latin  phrases  which  Thackeray 
used  so  freely :  thus — Memento  mori  —  Remember  to  die. 
"  Beatrix  tried  experiments  in  coquetry  in  corpore  vili 
upon  rustics  and  country  squires."  The  note  is  "in  corpore 
vi/i"  =  "with  her  worthless  personal  chaims."  On  ]>.  250 
aliquo  proelia  mi\.tamero  is  translated  "drunken  brawls" 
and  the  allu>ion  is  missed. 

The  Reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.     G.  CARTER.     (Relfe.) 

15.  6d. 

A  volume  of  notes  on  Samuel  II  and  Kings  I,  chapters 
— xii,  followed  by  'Outlines'  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,   and   a  series  of  brief  biographies  of  the  chief 
persons  mentioned. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.     E.  WILTON  SOUTH. 

(Methuen.)     is.  6d. 

An  Intr  >duction  deals  with  the  sources  of  the  Gospels, 
the  special  features  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  history  of 


Palestine  and  the  Religious  State  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 
The  text  (that  of  the  Authorized  Version)  is  printed 
consecutively,  i.e.  not  divided  into  verses,  and  the  notes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The    Gospel   according*  to    St.    Luke.     A.    E.    HILLARD. 
(Rivingtons.)      is.  6d. 

The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  account  of  St.  Luke  and 
a  sketch  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Then  follows  a 
clearly  arranged  synopsis  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with 
references  to  the  Gospel  in  which  each  event  is  recorded. 
The  text  is  printed  consecutively  and  there  are  brief 
foot-notes. 

CLASSICS. 

Cicero,  De  Sencctute.     G.  H.  WELLS.     (Blackie.)     is. 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia.     F.  CONWAY.     (Blackie.)     2s. 
Cuero,  Philippics  V— VII.    T.  K.  BRIGHOUSE.     (Blackie.) 

2S.  6d. 

Three  volumes  of  Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Series,  fully 
equipped  as  usual  with  introductions  and  ample  notes. 
The  exercises  for  retranslation  appended  to  the  two  first 
mentioned  books  seem -very  easy  for  boys  who  are  fit  to 
read  Cicero.  Such  exercises  are  rarely  of  much  practical 
use,  as  the  writer  cannot  possibly  know  what  standard  of 
composition  has  been  reached  by  the  boys  who  will  use  the 
book. 

first  Latin  Reader.     K.  P.  WILSON.     (Blackwood.) 

If  this  is  intended  for  a  first  book  in  Latin  it  moves  at  a 
pace  far  beyond  that  of  the  average  boy.  The  first  Conj. 
Indie,  and  Subj.,  Act.  and  Pass.,  is  covered  in  two  pages. 
Irregular  Verbs  are  begun  in  the  thirteenth  exercise,  and 
continuous  translation  is  begun  after  eighteen  exercises. 

A    First   Latin    English    Dictionary.      A.     C.     AINGER. 

(Murray.)     2s.  6d. 

This  little  dictionary  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who 
hold  that  the  addition  of  vocabularies  to  text  books  con- 
taining portions  of  Vergil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  and  perhaps  even 
Caesar  is  a  mistake.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  a  little  more 
help  has  not  been  given  by  the  use  of  hyphens.  Perhaps 
a  boy  ought  to  see  from  di-ripio,  ui,  reptum  that  the  perfect 
is  airipui,  but  if  he  is  very  dull  or  very  logical  he  may  make 
it  diui  or  dinpiui. 

Latin  Grammar  Rules.  W.H.S.  JONES.  (Norland  Press.)  6d. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  principal  rules,  interleaved  with 
blank  pages. 

Greek  Syntax.     G.  A.  FLOYD.     (Longmans.)     35.  6d. 

The  book  is  interleaved  with  blank  pages  that  the  pupils 
"  may  enter  instances  of  the  constructions  they  have  learned 
as  they  come  across  them  in  their  reading."  The  notes  are 
given  clearly  and  briefly,  and  the  examples  are  as  a  rule 
easy  to  translate — a  point  which  is  t<>o  often  neglected.  It 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  Objective  Genitive  should 
be  classed  under  the  Possessive  Genitive. 
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Ludan's  Vera  Historia  (Bell's  Illustrated  Classics).     R.  E. 

YATES.     (Bell.)     is.  6</. 

A  convenient  edition  of  a  text-book  which  (as  any  one 
who  has  tried  it  knows)  is  very  popular  with  boys. 

Alcestis  (Blackie's  Illustrated  Greek  Series).     A.  J.  TATE. 

(Blackie.)     2s. 

The  introduction  includes  an  analysis  of  the  plot,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  characters,  and  a  description  of  a  Greek 
Theatre.  The  notes  are  very  full. 

FRENCH   AND   GERMAN. 

A  French  and  German  Picture  Vocabulary.     W.  H.  MANS- 
FIELD POOLE.     (Murray.)     3*.  6d. 

This  book  contains  540  pictures  (12  on  each  page),  each 
picture  illustrating  a  substantive.  Each  picture  is  num- 
bered and  a  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book  gives  the 
French  and  the  German  word  illustrated.  The  vocabulary 
is  printed  in  duplicate,  first  in  phonetic  and  then  in  ordinary 
type.  The  method  is  simple  and  will  probably  be  found 
useful,  but  if  the  use  of  English  is  excluded,  it  will  some- 
times be  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil  knows  what  is 
meant  by  the  picture.  No.  10  in  page  i  represents  a 
hand  holding  a  piece  of  chalk  and  drawing  on  a  blackboard. 
The  key  is  la  craie,  but  it  might  be  le  tableau  or  la  main. 

Null's  Short  French  Readers.     6d.  each. 

This  series  is  issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
de  V.  Payen-Payne.  Vol.  II  contains  'Sindbad  le  Marin,; 
from  Gallaud's  ' Mille  et  une  Nuits,'  Vol.  VI  'La  Peche 
Miraculeuse,'  from  Erckmann-Chatrian's  'Contes  des  bords 
du  Rhin,'  and  Vol.  IX  'Aventures  et  Combats,'  L. 
Garneray.  Each  contains  30  to  40  pages  of  text,  besides 
notes. 

Chicbt  chez  Henri  de  Navarre  (Dumas).     A.  R.  FLORIAN. 
Zadig(  Voltaire).     F.  B.  KIRKMAN.     (Black.)     6d. 

Two  of  Black's  'Cours  Moyen  et  Supe'rieur.'  The  text  is 
intended  to  supply  a  term's  reading  and  the  notes  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Petits  Contes  de  Fees.  W.  S.  HARTOG. 
Amis  et  et  Amiles  Aiol.  J.  G.  FRASER. 
Chevaliers  de  Charlemagne.  (Black.)  6d. 

Three  volumes  of  Black's  Cours  Elementaire.  The 
stories  are  told  in  very  simple  French,  sufficiently  illustrated, 
and  excellently  printed. 

A    Second    German    Book.      H.   S.    BERESFORD    WEBB. 
(Longmans.)     3^. 

There  are  42  lessons,  each  containing  some  grammatical 
matter,  a  passage  for  translation  and  a  continuous  exercise. 
The  book  seems  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools  where 
language  teaching  in  based  on  a  grammatical  foundation. 

Bilderbuch    Ohne    Bilder    (Anderson).       W.    RIPPMANN. 

(Arnold.)     is.  $d. 

Contains  40  pages  of  text  and  a  series  of  "Aufgaben" 
dealing  mainly  with  word  formation,  e.g.,  substantives 
derived  from  verbs. 


Riibezahl  (F.  Goebel).     D.  B.  HURLEY.    (Macmillan.)    25. 
This  volume  of  Siepmann's  Series  is  intended  as  a  read- 
ing   book    for   beginners.      Accordingly   the   grammatical 
explanations  are  more  numerous  than  usual. 

Der    Trompeter  im    Sdkkingen    (Scheffel).      E.  L.  MILNE 

BARRY.     (Macmillan.)     $s.  6d. 

Another  volume  of  the  same  series  (advanced).  It  con- 
tains an  abridgment  of  Scheffel's  poem  ;  an  introduction, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  and  a  short  discussion  of 
the  metre ;  and  the  usual  vocabulary,  notes,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  School  Geometry.     Parts  1—4.     H.  S.  HALL  &  F.  H. 

STEVENS.     (Macmillan.)    45.  6d. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  Euclid  I — IV  and  VI. 
Schoolmasters  who  believe  that  the  Euclidean  method  of 
proof  affords  valuable  lessons  in  pure  deductive  reasoning 
will  cordially  welcome  this  book.  The  Theorems  and  Prob- 
lems are  arranged  in  separate  but  parallel  courses  and  can 
be  studied  part  passu.  The  subject  is  based  on  commen- 
surable magnitudes  and  is  well  adapted  for  beginners.  The 
mere  mechanical  part  is  not  unduly  prominent,  though  there 
are  plenty  of  well  chosen  numerical  and  graphical  exercises. 
The  theorems  on  area  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  men- 
suration exercises  excellent.  The  elementary  properties  of 
the  circle  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  and  this  part  of 
the  book  is  well  presented  and  worked  out.  The  authors 
attach  great  importance  to  the  working  of  the  examples, 
which  "  should  be  as  important  a  part  of  the  lesson  in  geo- 
metry as  it  is  considered  in  arithmetic  and  algebra."  The 
examples  are  for  the  most  part  well  within  the  range  of  any 
boy  who  has  been  well  taught,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tested  seem  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Elementary  Plane  Geometry  Inductive  and  Deductive.  ALFRED 

BAKER.     (Ginn  &  Co.)     2j. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Deductive  Geometry,  con- 
taining about  a  year's  work. 

Theoretical  Geometry  for  Beginners,  Part  III.   C.  H.  ALCOCK. 
(Macmillan.)     is.  6d. 

Containing  substance  of  Euclid  II,  i — 4,  III,  35 — 37, 
IV,  10 — 16,  and  a  chapter  on  the  radical  axis. 

Exercises  in    Theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry.     R.  B. 

MORGAN.     (Blackie.) 
A  useful  collection  of  examples  for  revision  work. 

Elementary    Graphs.     W.  M.   BAKER  &  A.   A.   BOURNE. 

(George  Bell  &  Sons.)     6d. 

This  book  is  the  chapter  that  has  already  appeared  in  the 
authors'  "  Elementary  Geometry." 

A  New  Geometry  for  Junior  Forms.      S.  BARNARD,  M.A., 

&  J.  M.  CHILD,  B.A.     (Macmillan.)     ts.  f>d. 
For  the  use  of  pupils  beginning  the  study  of  geometry 
in  junior  forms.     The  book  meets  the  requirements  of  Can. 
didates    offering   geometry  in    the    Oxford   or   Cambridge 
Junior  Local  Examinations. 
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Eltmcntary  Geometry  of  the  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Plane  and 

Rectilinear  Figures.  Pt.I.  CECILHANKINS.  (Blackie.)  2s. 

Containing  substance  of  Euclid  i,  iii,  iv,  and  propositions 

that  do  not  appear  in  Euclid's  text.     Great  use  is  made  of 

symmetry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictionary  of  Quotations.    HELENA  SWAN.    (Sonnenschein.) 

•js.  6</. 

This  differs  from  previous  Dictionaries  of  Quotations  in 
the  fact  that  the  quotations  are  exclusively  from  modern 
poets,  and  in  many  cases  little  known  poets.  The  object 
has  been  to  suggest  passages  suitable  for  quotation  rather 
than  to  collect  those  already  adopted  as  quotations.  The 
quotations  are  sensibly  grouped  with  reference  to  their 
central  idea,  and  the  actual  key-word  does  not  always 
appear  in  the  passage  given  ;  thus  :  Hesitation,  "  I  thought 
I  'd  go  I  thought  I  'd  not,  and  then,  I  thought  I  'd  think 
about  it."  The  volume  represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  many  of  which  are  quite 
new  to  the  average  reader. 

The     Schoolmasters'     Year    Book    and    Directory,     1904. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  this  very  useful  publication. 
Part  I  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  likely  to  be 
helpful  to  schoolmasters,  particulars  of  various  educational 
societies  and  of  various  public  examinations;  a  chronicle  of 
the  year,  parliamentary  and  legal,  from  the  educational 
point  of  view ;  and  lists  and  brief  notices  of  books  and 
magazines.  Part  II  contains  a  directory  of  masters  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  a  list  of  the  Secondary  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Public  School  Year  Book,  1904.  (Sonnenschein.)  3^.  6d. 
Contains  as  usual  a  mass  of  useful  information.  In 
addition  to  the  chapters  on  "  Agriculture  "  and  on  "  Colonial 
openings  for  Public  School  boys"  which  appeared  in  1903, 
there  are  in  this  the  fifteenth  edition  articles  on  Engineering 
and  on  Musical  Education.  The  Public  School  Year  Book 
has  become  almost  indispensable  to  schoolmasters. 

London  Education.  SIDNEY  WEBB.  (Longmans.)  2s.  6d. 
This  very  interesting  and  suggestive  little  book  appears 
very  opportunely.  Mr.  Webb  writes  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  existing  state  of  London  Education  and  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  immense  problem  with  which  the  County 
Council  is  confronted.  He  concludes  with  a  short  chapter 
containing  some  eminently  sane  remarks  on  the  religious 
difficulty.  His  conclusions  on  this  point  would  not 
perhaps  be  applicable  to  some  country  districts,  but  it  is  of 
London  that  he  is  writing. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools  (2  vols.)     C  j.  L.  WAGSTAFF 

and  G.  C.  BLOOMER.     (Heffer.)     is.  bd.  each. 
Vol.  I  deals  with  mensuration,  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
Vol.  II  with  light  and  heat.     The  experiments  are  such  as 


can  be  easily  performed  by  boys  of  13  upwards,  and  the 
apparatus  required  is  all  simple. 

Public  Schools  and  Public  Opinion.    T.  PELLATT.    Longmans. 

25.  6d. 

No  copy  of  this  book  has  been  sent  us  for  review,  but 
from  notices  that  have  appeared  elsewhere  and  from  Mr. 
Pellatt's  recent  contribution  to  the  P.S.Jt.,  we  may  infer 
that  it  contains  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Public  School 
system. 

Practical  Chemistry  (3  vols.)     W.   HARRIS.     (Whittaker.) 

Vol.  I.  is.  Vols.  II  and  III.  is.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I  deals  with  accurate  measurements,  including  dis- 
tances, areas  and  volumes,  and  density.  Vol.  II  contains 
exercises  and  problems  on  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
— water,  common  substances,  metals,  oxides,  acids,  etc. ; 
and  Vol.  Ill  deals  with  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis. 

Three  Merry   Comedies.      C.    A.    PELLENIUS.      (Simpkin, 

Marshall  &  Co.)     is.  each. 

These  are  written  for  "schoolboys  and  such."  The 
author  states  that  boys'  between  twelve  and  fifteen  have 
learned  and  acted  them  with  ease  and  enjoyment.  No 
elaborate  scenery  or  properties  are  required. 

Greek  Story  and  Song.     A.  J.  CHURCH.     (Seeley.)     $s. 

A  handsome  volume  containing  the  stories  of  Prometheus, 
Hercules,  The  Argo,  Troy,  Ulysses,  Oestes,  etc.,  told  in 
English  in  the  delightful  style  that  we  naturally  expect  from 
Mr.  Church.  An  admirable  book  for  school  libraries  or  for 
a  prize. 

Problems  and   Exercises    in  English    History.      Vol.    II. 
J.  S.  LINDSEY.     (Heffer.)     25. 

Forty  typical  questions,  with  full  answers,  hints,  and 
references. 

The  Gem  Reciter.    U.  GRAFZON.     (Melrose.)     2S. 

Contains  500  pages  of  "  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,"  drawn  from  various  sources. 

The  True  Theory  of  Voice  Production.    J.  P.  SANDLANDS. 
(Sonnenschein.)     6d. 

Some  Hints  on  How  to  Teach  the  Bible.     E.  WORDSWORTH. 
(Alden,  Oxford.)     is. 

Select  Essays  (Bacon).      E.  H.  BLAKENEY.     (Blackie.)     6d. 
Eight  of  the  Essays  with  notes. 

Mnemonics  for  Dates.     By  PILOT.     (Relfe.)     6</. 

A  new  form  of  the  old  method  whereby  initial  letters 
indicate  figures.  Thus  A.D.  37  Nero — Dreadful  villain. 

Thornton's  Senior  Bookkeeping.     (Macmillun.)     is. 
A  series  of  advanced  examination  papers  with  notes. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

ESSEX. 

HEADMASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

DOVERCOURT. 

F.  Napier-Clavering 

Arranged  in 

order  of  Geographical  distribution. 

WALTON-CUM-     \ 
FELIX-STOWE.  J 

E.  C.  Paul 
C.  D.  Pridden 

BERKS. 

ABINGDON. 

M.  J.  Dauglish  &  F.  Knowles 

GLOUCESTER. 

ASCOT. 

E.  Blair  &  P.  H.  Halcombe 

BRISTOL. 

A.  C.  Douglas 

M.  C.  Pitkin 

E.  H.  V.  Elliott 

BRACKNELL. 

E.  D.  Mansfield  &  J.  G.  Overton 

H.  C.  King 

CROWTHORNE. 

C.  J.  M.  Wauton 

G.  Innes  Porock 

MAIDENHEAD. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Carter 

A.  C.  Rowley 

NEWBURY. 

A.  H.  Evans 

T.  Spencer 

READING. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson 

CHELTENHAM. 

T.  J.  F.  Haskoll 

E.  M.  Fletcher 

L.  M.  Wallich 

SANDHURST. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Malan 

SUNNINGDALE. 

D.  Marshall  Smith 

WINDSOR. 

H.  F.  W.  Deane 

HAMPSHIRE. 

WOKINGHAM. 

F.  E.  Rowe  &  W.  G.  Reeve 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

E.  D.  Hake 

J.  B.  Luckham 

BEDFORD. 

Rev.  F.  G.  J.  Page 

BlGGLESWADE. 

« 

J.  C.  Thomson 

Rev.  G.  S.  Rogers 
A.  F.  Roper 

WOBURN  SANDS. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Miller  &  Rev.  F.  F.  Hort 

FARN  BOROUGH. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Carter  &  E.  C.  Cum  berbatch 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

E.  H.  Wells 

BUCKS. 

SOUTHBOURNE. 

G.  Meakin 

BEACONS  FIELD. 

C.  T.  Marcon 

WINCHESTER. 

H.  Reynolds 
Rev.  W.  M.  Clark 

STOKE  POGES. 

E.  H.  Parry 

L.  Helbert 

Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham 

CHESHIRE. 

WlNCHFIELD. 

E.  M.  Lloyd 

ALDERLEY  EDGE. 

HOYLAKE. 

L.  S.  Williams  &  D.  G.  Williams 
P.  S.  Dealtry  &  C.  J.  H.  Barr 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

C.  L.  C.  Locke 
C.  T.  Pugh  &  R.  W.  Philpott 

PARKGATE. 

A.  G.  Grenfell 

HERTS. 

CUMBERLAND. 

CARLISLE. 

A.  C.  Allen 

BARNET. 
BENGEO. 

G.  O.  Smith  &  W.  J.  Oakley 
F.  H.  Bowden  Smith 

SEASCALE. 

H.  Lowry 
G.  R.  Burnett 

ELSTREE. 
HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD 

Rev.  F.  de  W.  Lushington 
.  P.  Christopherson 

HODDESDON. 

W.  A  .  Wheeler 

DERBY. 

ST.  ALBANS. 

A.  H'  Trollope 

BAKEWELL. 

W.  Storrs  Fox 

STEVENAGE. 

E.  H.  Nicolls  &  L.  G.  Mertens 

BUXTON. 

S.  L.  Pettitt 

TRING. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Roberts 

MAT  LOCK. 

Rev.  Ernest  Owen 

WATFORD. 

Rev.  R.  Capron 

REPTON. 

C.  H.  Surtees. 

W.  H.  Wright. 

SPONDON. 

Rev.  E.  Priestland 

KENT. 

DEVON. 

(A.—  Inland.) 

BECKENHAM. 

G.  H.  Philbrick 

DEVONPORT. 
EXMOUTH. 

W.  A.  Walker 
J.  H.  H.  Coplestone 

BLACKHEATH. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Chitty 
A.  M.  Kilby 

NEWTON  ABBOTT. 

B.  T.  Nunn? 

CANTERBURY. 

H.  G.  Underbill 

TORQUAY. 

W.  Acock 

FRANT. 

E.  E.  Ashfield 

UFFCULME. 

H.  C.  Prideaux 

MATFIELD. 

J.  A.  Perkin 

OLD  CHARLTON. 

H.  T.  S.  Storrs 

DORSET. 

SKVENOAKS. 

Rev.  C.  W.  L.  Bode 

J.  S.  Norman 

PARKSTONE. 

SlIERBORNE. 
SWANAGE. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Graham 
W.  H.  Blake 
G.  T.  Atkinson 

SlTTINGBOURNE. 
SOUTHBOROUGH. 

A.  J.  de  Winton  &  R.  F.  C.  de  Winton 
Rev.  R.  A.  Bull 
C.  E.  Freeman  &  Humphry 

WAREHAM. 

WEYMOUTH. 

T.  Pellatt 
J.  R.  Morgan 

T-»                     AC'                  11 

SYDENHAM. 
TONBRIDGE. 

C.  Mallam 
A.  L.  Bickmore 

Rev.  A.  Sewell 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 

C.  E.  Ashfield  &  F.  E.  E.  Ashfield 

F.  C.  Heath 

DURHAM. 

M.  J.  Honnywill 

DURHAM. 

W.  H.  Bramwell 

WESTERHAM. 

T.  A.  Chater 
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KENT.     (B. — Sea 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


MARGATE. 
BROADSTAIRS. 


DEAL  &  WALMER. 


DOVER. 

FOLKESTONE. 


HYTHE. 


Coast  East  to  West.) 
Rev.  H.  Bull 

J.  S.  Campbell  &  G.  H.  \V.  Ruce 
E.  M.  Hawtrey 
H.  N.  Kingdon 

J.  V.  Milne  &  G.  S.  Chittenden 
H.  T.  M.  Wallis 
J.  D.  Holt 

A.  J.  Richardson  &  Rev.  F.  G.  Ridgeway 
Rev.  H.  C.  V.  Snowden 
C.  R.  Taylor 
G.  W.  Bryant 
H.  W.  MuHins 
A.  E.  Murray 
E.  H.  Montauban 
C.  F.  Booty 
O.  H.  Bradnack 
C.  R.  Jelf 
M.  Roderick 

E.  S.  Thompson  &  C.  Edgington 
H.  Strahan 
A.  M.  Curteis 


LANCASHIRE. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.A.  W.  White 
,BIRKDALE.  Edwin  Owen 

CLEVELEYS.  Rev.  E.  B.  H.  Berwick 

LIVERPOOL.  E.  Kitchener 

H.  Taylor 
SOUTHPORT.  Rev.  H.  E.  Mocatta 


LEICESTER. 

N.W. 
W. 

s.w. 

S.E. 

EALIM,. 


KNFIELD  CHARE. 
HARROW. 

i '"i  rita'g  BAR. 

Sl  ANMORE. 

STAID 
UXBRIDOE, 


LEICESTER. 
G.  E.  Rudd 

LONDON. 

'j    miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross.) 

J.  S.  Granville  Grenfell 

A.  H.  Linford 

Rev.  D.  H.  Marshall 

S.  C.  Newton 

H.  Frampton  Stallard 

J.  Bewsher 

G.  Egerton 

H.  Wilkinson 

W.  A.  R.  Biddle 

C.  H.  Gibbs 

T.  S.  Morton 

.Rev.  W.  Richmond 

O.  H.  Wagner 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mallinson 

V.  G.  O.  McLaughlin 


MIDDLESEX. 

E.  W.  M.  Meeres 
C.  B.  Pearce 

E.  Smith  &  W.  R.  Robertson 

G.    B.    Innes    Hopkins     &     H. 

ISroadrick 
Rev.  F.  J.  Hall 
Rev.  Vernon  F.  Royle 

F.  M.  Buckland 

G.  T.  Worsley 


C. 


CKO.MER. 
HUNSTANTON. 

SHERINGHA.M. 


NORFOLK. 

Gordon  Winter 
H.  C.  Barber 
R.  A.  A.  Beresford 
P.  A.  Underbill 


NORTHAMPTON. 
WELLINGBOROUGH.     G.  W.  Gruggen 


NOTTINGHAM. 


HENLEY. 
OXFORD. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
J.  Russell 

OXFORD. 

Rev.  R.  B.  C.  Everard 

C.  C.  Lynam 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Williams 


SHROPSHIRE. 

CHURCH  STRETTON.    H.  H.  Atkinson 
SHREWSBURY.  W.  Deedes 


BATH. 

PORTISHEAD. 
WESTON-SUPER-) 
MARE. 


SOMERSET. 

F.  E.  Rogers 
C.  W.  Trask 

T.  Talbot  Graham 
R.  F.  Duckworth 

G.  E.  Wollen 


STAFFORD. 
TETTENHALL.  T.  E.  Dalton  &  J.  B.  Stork 

SUFFOLK. 

ALDEBURGH.  M.  E.  Wilkinson  &  Rev.  F.  J.  W. 

Glass 

IPSWICH.  A.  E.  A.  Oakes 

LOWESTOFT.  Rev.  W.  Richmond  Phillips 

SOUTHWOLD.  Rev.  M.  M.  Knowles 

R.  Paddison 

SURREY. 

BANSTEAD.  J.  M.  Bastard 

B.  P.  Browning 
CHEAM.                      A.  S.  Tabor 

COBHAM.  C.  P.  Wilson  &  W.  M.  Hornby 

DORKING.  G.  K.  Olivier 

EAST  SHEEN.  Rev.  W.  H.  Waterfield 

ENGLEFIELD  GREEN.  R.  Vickers 

EPSOM.  G.  F.  Burgess 

EWELL.  A.  V.  Pott 

FARNHAM.  Rev.  A.  H.  G.  Creed 

GODALMING.  E.  P.  Arnold 

G.  G.  Robinson 

C.  F.  Sylvester 
GUILDFORD.                F.  S.  Pridden 

S.  How 

W.  E.  Terry  &  A.  A.  Ogle 
HASLEMERE.  W.  G.  Jackson 

J.  C.  Morgan-Brown 
HOKLEY.  C.  J.  M.  Godfrey 

KKNLLY.  Rev.  S.  I.  W.  Shilcock 

Li.Mi'SFiELD.  E.  P.  Baily 

MOLESEY.  C.  Sadler 
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SURREY,  continued,  : 
REIGATE. 
RIPLEY. 
STREATHAM. 
SURBITON. 
WEYBRIDGE. 
WIMBLEDON. 

WlNBLESHAM. 
WOKING. 


(A.— Inland.) 
CROWBOROUGH. 
EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

FOREST  Row. 
HASSOCKS. 
HAYWARD'S  HEATH. 


HORSHAM. 

WlLLINGDON. 


F.  T.  Ridley 
R.  M.  Pearce 
C.  F.  Venn 

Rev.  F.  G.  Woodhouse 
T.  M.  Pike 
C.  D.  Olive 
H.  F.  St.  Hill 
A.  F.  Saunders 

SUSSEX. 

G.  L.  Evans  &  F.  H.  Gresson 
W.  H.  G.  Cruttwell 

W.  W.  Radcliffe  &  A.  G.  Radcliffe 

W.  R.  Lee  &  W.  S.  Hatch 

E.  P.  Branfoot 

C.  R.  Draper 

Rev.  L.  Evans  &  E.  L.  Bent 

L.  C.  W.  Thring 

G.  Blunt 

Rev.  H.  A.  Rhodes 

L.  Norman 


(B.— Sea-Coast,  East  to  West.) 

HASTINGS.  Lloyd  Griffith  &  Rev.  H.  C,  Lennox 

Tindall 


ST.  LEONARDS. 
BEXHILL. 


Rev.  R.  J.  Martin 

W.  M.  Rhodes  &  W.  Rogers 

Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows 

A.  E.  Clark 


BEXHILL  (continued')  W.  O.  Clayton  Heslop 
A.  J.  Sansom 

E.  F.  Shepherd 
EASTBOURNE.              Rev.  E.  L.  Browne 

Rev.  H.  R.  Browne 
H.  Martin  Cooke 
J.  S.  Croome 
H.  U.  Gilbert 
G.  H.  Gowring 
W.  M.  Harvey 

F.  Hollins  &  Rev.  F.  W.  Wright 
Rev.  C.  P.  Hutchison 

H.  Palmer 

A.  G.  Paterson 

R.  W.  'Patton 

J.  P.  Penruddocke 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  West 

A.  Max  Wilkinson  &  C.  E.  King 

J.  Watson  Willis 

Rev.  W.  Newcombe  Willis  &  D.  W. 
Wheeler 

L.  C.  V.  Wilkes 

SEAFORD.  W.  R.  Morton  Clarke  &  A.  D.  Clarke 

ROTTINGDEAN.  T.  H.  Mason  &  G.  Mason 

C.  E.  F.  Stanford  &  R.  C.  V.  Lang 
BRIGHTON.  H.  R.  Brown 

G.  Davison  Brown 

H.  J.  Carson  &  H.  Hamilton  Sams 

W.  B.  C.  Cawood 

A.  P.  Snell  &  B.  A.  Snell 

A.  H.  Thomas,    (continued  on  p.  140.) 


FROM    GI1MN    «SL    CO.5S    JLIST, 


An    Illustrated   School    Geography. 

BY   ANDREW   J.    HERBERTSON,    F.R.S.E.,    F.R.G.S.,    AND   ALEXIS    FRYE. 

REVISED  EDITION,  19O4. 

LARGE  QUARTO.  PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

An  adaptation  by  Professor  HERBERTSON  of  FRYE'S  Complete  Geography,  containing  nearly  seven  hundred  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  about  fifty  outline  and  photographic  relief  maps,  and  sixteen  pages  of  fully  coloured  maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 


FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE.  By  G.  F.  ATKIN- 
SON, Pu.B.  Brings  the  life  processes  of  plants  within  reach  of  the 
child  as  living  beings  with  needs  like  his  own.  Upwards  of  three 
hundred  illustrations.  Price  2s.  6d. 


THE  SCIENCES.  By  E.  S.  HOLDEN.  Introduces  the  pupil  into 
the  domains  of  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Physio- 
graphy, and  the  like,  and  treats  in  a  simple,  vivid,  and  interesting 
manner  of  subjects  about  which  every  child  is  curious.  Illus.  2s.  6d. 


THE  JANE  ANDREWS   BOOKS. 

Illustrated.     Price  3s.  each. 

Seven   Little  Sisters  who  live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  floats  in 

the  Air.     Illustrates  the  manners,  customs,  and  child-life  of  the 

seven  races  of  mankind. 
Each  and    All  :  the  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove  their  Sisterhood. 

This  continues  the  story  of  the  Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Ten   Boys  who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now.     The 

World's  History  at  ten  stages,  illustrated   by  the   life-story  of  as 

many  boys. 
Stories   Mother   Nature  Told   her   Children.     Dame 

Nature  here  tells  how  the  Indian  Corn  grows  ;  how  the  Frost  Giants 

play  ;  about  the  amber ;  the  dragon-fly ;  coral,  starfish,  and  other 

delightful  stories. 
Stories    of    My  Four  Friends.    The  Four  Friends  are  the 

four  seasons,  and  they  weave  into  stories  the  wonderful  workings  of 

nature. 

Descriptive  Lists  post  free  on  application. 


YOUTH'S  COMPANION  SERIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.     Each  144  fages    Illus.    Price  is. 

The  Wide  World.    (Brief,  Comprehensive  Survey  of  Child-life  in 

Japan,  Egypt,    Holland,   France,   Switzerland,  Sweden,   America, 

and  Alaska.) 
Northern  Europe.    (Descriptions  and  Stories  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 

Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Alps,  the  Moselle,  &c.) 
Under  Sunny  Skies.     (Pictures  Life   in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 

Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Africa.) 
Towards  the  Rising  Sun.     (Sketches  of  Life  in  Siam,  Benares, 

Korea,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies.) 

SCIENCE  READER. 

Triumphs  Of  Science.  Explanations  and  Descriptions  of  many 
of  the  Wonders  of  Modern  Scientific  Workmanship  and  Ingenuity. 
141  pages.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Books  sent  on  approval  to  teachers. 
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LlTTLEHAMPTON. 
BOGNOR. 


HOCKLEY  HEATH. 
LEAMINGTON. 
NUNEATON. 
RUGBY. 


SUSSEX,  continued : 
BRIGHTON,  contd.        L.  T.  Thring 

R.  Stuart  Wilson 

G.  H.  Beecheno  &  M.  Munro 

E.  T.  Lloyd 

M.  F.  Voules 

WARWICK. 

BIRMINGHAM.  A.  R.  Charters  &  A.  P.  Gary  Field 

W.  J.  B.  Ridgway 
HENLEY-IM-ARDEN.    O.  Nelson 

J.  G.  Bradshaw 

Rev.  P.  R.  Cleave 

R.  S.  Lea 

Rev.  W.  Earle 

T.  B.  Eden 

C.  G.  Mallam 

T.  Arnold  Wise 

WESTMORELAND. 

WlNDERMERE.  W.  SnOW 

WORCESTER. 

BARNT  GREEN.  Rev.  E.  Healey  &  S.  H.  Clarke 

MALVERN.  W.  H.  Arundelt  &  G.  H.  Arundell 

Rev.  H.  T.  G.  Alington  &  W.  Salter 

Rev.  C.  Black 

E.  Capel-Smith 

W.  Douglas  &  E.  H.  Douglas 

J.  E.  Healey 

E.  Lloyd  Jones  &  E.  H.  Lloyd  Jones 


MAI.VERN  WELLS. 


AYSGARTH. 

FlLEY. 

HARROGATE. 

ILKLEY. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

SEDBERGH. 


HOLYWELL. 

LLANDUDNO. 

LLANDDULAS. 

RHYL. 

TENBY. 


BROUGHTY  FERRY. 

CRAMOND  BRIDGE. 

CRIEFF. 

EDINBURGH. 

LARGS. 

MOFFAT. 


E.  P.  Frederick  &  R.  R.  Frederick 
A.  E.  Tillard 

YORK. 

G.  Brooksbank 

C.  A.  Houfe  &  H.  M.  Rankilor 

J.  H.  Daniel 

T.  Roscoe 

F.  A.  Stuckey 
A.  H.  Davis 
E.  A.  Cooper 
S.  Savery 

P.  A.  Thomas 


WALES. 

R.  R.  Leggatt 
R.  A.  Edgell 
D.  S.  Bird 
R.  M.  Hugh  Jones 
Rev.  G.  C.  Rowe 


SCOTLAND. 

R.  B.  Lockhart 

H.  D.  Thomas  &  H.  C.  Tillard 

W.  E.  Frost 

H.  M.  Rush 

N.  Maclachlan 

H.  C.  Pearse 


THOMAS    MURBY'S 

popular  £eyt  Boofes, 


(ioo,oooth) 
MURBY'S   ANALYSIS  OF    ENGLISH   HISTORY 

A  comprehensive  and  self-explanatory  READING  AND  TEXT  BOOK 

For  all  stages  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  other  Examinations. 
Price  (296  pp.)  Is.  ;  with  Appendix  and  1,400  Questions  (368  pp.)  1s.  6d, 

Specimens  post  free  for  the  published  prites  in  stamps  or  /'.O.O. 
"  The  best."—  School  World. 
"There  can  scarcely  be  a  better  book."—  Practical  Teacher. 


Murby's  Scripture  Manuals.  Improved  Editions,  with 
Maps,  &c.  Price  6d.  each.  2  SAMUEL,  i  KINGS,  LUKE,  GF.NESIS, 
Exonus,  ACTS,  and  18  other  volumes. 

Containing  just  so  much  of  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  as  the  pupil  can  absorb 
and  no  more.    Hence  their  popularity. 

Dr.  Wormell's  Modern  Geometry.  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal, with  Table  showing  the  Correspondence  of  the  Propositions  with 
those  of  Euclid.  2s. 

Hobbs'  Arithmetic  of  Electrical  Measurements. 
(roth  Ed.)  Revised  by  DR.  WORMEI.L,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Examples  fully  worked.  Cloth,  is. 

Castell-Evans'  Experimental  Chemistry,  including  Quail- 
taiiveand  Quantitative  Analysis.  (4th  Ed.)  2.s.  6d.  With  Key,  6s  • 
Key,  55. 

Skertchley's  Geology.   (ioth  Ed.)    Revised  by  JAMES  MONCK- 

MAN,  D.Sc.     is.  6d. 

Skertchley's  Physical  Geography.  (33rd  Ed.)  Revised  by 
J.  H.  HOWF.U.,  B.A.,  Civil  Service  Depart.,  King's  Coll.  Cloth,  is. 

Rutley's  Mineralogy.  (I3th  Ed.)  Containing  a  New  Section  on 
the  recently  adopted  treatment  of  Crystal  Symmetry,  with  Table  of 
the  32  Symmetry  Groups.  Cloth,  2s. 

Murby's   "Charming"   School   Cantatas. 

Elsa  Jtthe  Imprisoned  Fairy.  a«.  |  Queen    lloveyou's    5    o'clock 
Lost  Dlmplechln.    as.  Tea.    ss.  6d. 

Shakespeare'*     Merry     Meet-   |  The   Hobby   Horse,    is. 

Up  the  Airy  Mountain.    6d. 

'.'.  J!16  music'Ls  R°o<l.  being  tuneful  and  .imple  without  vulgarity."— A  thennum 

"Charming  though  ilmple  music."— DailyTrltgraph. 

LONDON:  3  LUDGATE  CIRCUS  BUILDINGS,  B.C. 


GREGG 


SHORTHAND ! 


The  Popular  System  of  America. 


A  Lightline  system  which  has  revolu- 
tionised the  Shorthand  World. 

Price  of  Manuals  :  Part  I.  "THE  ELEMENTS,    is.  id. 
Part  II.  "  REPORTING  STYLE.  25.  id. 

or  bound  Manual,  Complete,  35.  gd. 


Send  Stamp  for  particulars  to 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Stratford-upon=Avon. 
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ASSOCIATION   OF   HEADMASTERS   OF   PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


CASH  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30TH  NOVEMBER,  1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  at  Bank  and  in  hand  from  last  Account 

Subscriptions —  £    s.    d. 

257  Subscriptions  for  1903...  262   17     o 

28  Subscriptions  for  1902 ...     29     8     o 


£  s. 

352  12 


Interest  on  ^300  on  deposit      

ii)  Subscriptions  remain  unpaid  for  1903. 

if  new  Members  have  joined  whose  Subscrip- 
tions are  not  due  till  February. 


299     5 
4   IS 


£656  13     6 


EXPENDITURE. 
Conference  Expenses  :  — 
Hire  of  Rooms,  etc.  ... 
Reporting 

Hire  of  Committee  Rooms     .. 
Secretary's  Account  :  — 

Salary  to  July,  1903  ... 

Honorarium    ... 

Travelling  Expenses  ... 

Stationery,  Stamps,  etc. 


£     s.    d. 


10  18 
9     8 


40     o 

33  10 
4  14 


7   10 


s. 


20     6 
8   18 


d. 


84  12     7 
i   14  10 
33     3     3 
355     6     o 


Treasurer's  Account — Stamps,  etc 

Printing 

Purchase  of  ^400  Consols  at  88|£ OJJ 

Preparatory  Schools  Revieiv  Account  (see  below)    108     i   10 
Balance  at  Bank  and  in  hand...         ...         ...       44     9  n 

i3     6 


"PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS   REVIEW." 
CASH  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SOTH  NOVEMBER,  1903. 


RECEIPTS.  £  s.  d. 

•Sales        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  18  17  n 

Advertisements  ...         ...                                ...  49  7  7 

Balance  transferred  to  General  Cash  Accouut  108  i  10 


7     4 


EXPENDITURE. 


December,  1902  : — 


s.    d.      £  s.    d. 


Printing               ...                      ...  31  JO  o 

Circulars,  Postage,  &  Addressing  20  911 

March,  1903  : — 

Printing 38  o  o 

Circulars,  Postage,  &  Addressing  10  i  8 

July,  1903  :— 

Printing 31  JO  o 

Circulars,  Postage,  &  Addressing  9  13  3 


51   19  ii 


48     r     8 


4i     3     3 


Editor's  Salary    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     31   10    o 

Editor's  Expenses — Postages,  Telegrams,  etc....       3  12     6 

,£176     7     4 


I  have  examined  the  above  Cash  Account  with  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Association,  and  certify  the  same  to  be  correct. 
3,  Clements  Lane,  E.G.  JAMES  A.  TINLING,   Chartered  Accountant, 


December   1903. 


AUDITOR. 
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ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  CALENDAR,    1904. 


March          15,  16. 

15,  16,  17. 

15,  16,  17. 

17,  18. 

22,  23,  24. 

25, 26. 

25, 26. 

29,  30. 

29.  3°- 

April  6. 

12  to  1 8. 

21,   22. 
26. 

May  3. 

(second  week). 

10,    II,    12. 

16. 
26. 


(end). 

31 — June  i,  2. 

June  i. 

2.  3- 

7- 

7- 

ii,  14. 
14  (about). 

14,  15- 

(middle). 

14,  15,  1 6. 


Shrewsbury. 

Rossall. 

Bedford  Grammar  School. 

Dover  College. 

Uppingham. 

King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man. 

Exeter. 

Llandovery. 

Harrow. 

Oakham. 

Stonyhurst. 

St.  Paul's. 

Blackheath. 

Wakefield. 

St:  Olave's. 

Hereford  Cathedral  School. 

Edinburgh  Academy. 

Dulwich. 

Newcastle  (Staffs.)  High  School. 

Rugby. 

Bromsgrove. 

Aldenham. 

Cheltenham. 

Marlborough. 

Blundell's,  Tiverton. 

Clifton. 

Durham. 

Reading. 

King  Edward's,  Birmingham. 

University  College. 

Bradford  Grammar  School. 

Tonbridge. 


June  1 8.  Carlisle. 

20,  21,  22.  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

21.  King's  College. 

29 — July  i.  Wstminstei. 

30.  Lancing. 

30 — July  i.  Radley. 

July  4,  5,  6.  Merchant  Taylors' 

5,  6,  7.  Winchester. 

5.  Epsom  College. 

5,  6.  Charterhouse. 

5,  6,  7.  Dean  Close,  Cheltenham. 

5,  6.  7.  Bradfield. 
(first  week).  Eton. 

6,  7,  8.  King's  School,  Canterbury. 
7,  8.  King's  School,  Chester. 

7, .8.  South  Eastern  College. 

11.  Nottingham, 
(second  week).  Sherborne. 

12.  Ipswich. 
12.  Oundle. 

12,  13.  Derby. 

12,  13,  14.  Repton. 

12,  14.  Felsted. 

14,  15.  Glenalmond. 

20  (about).  Christ's  College,  Brecon. 

19,  20.  Plymouth  College. 

(21  ?)  Mill  Hill. 

26,  27.  Brighton  College, 

(end  ?)  St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford. 

Aug.  3.  St.  Mark's,  Windsor. 

Sept.  22.  Wakefield. 

Nov.  15,  1 6.  King's  School,  Worcester. 

23.  Haileybury. 

24,  25.  Highgate. 

Dec.  7,  8,  9.  King's  School,  Canterbury. 


J.  M,  DENT  &  CO.'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES, 

You  want  to  get  the  best  results,  then  use  the  best  Text  Books. 


The  'Journal  of  Education  says.  "We  know  of>o   better 
book  to  start  French  on." 
''  A  new  and  greatly  improved  set  of  wall  pictures. 

DENT'S  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.  By  S.  AI.GB  and 
WALTER  RIPPMANN.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  od.  net. 

DENT'S  first  French  Book  was  published  five  years  ago,  and  in 
that  time  it  went  through  ten  editions  (nearly  50,000  copies).  Its 
unexampled  success  has  led  to  the  appearance  of  numerous  rivals  ;  but 
the  sale  is  still  increasing,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most representative  of  the  Reform  Method  in  England. 

Fresh  experience  gained  during  its  extensive  use  in  this  country  has 
led  the  authors  to  prepare  an  entirely  fresh  version,  sold  under  the  title 
of  Dent's  New  First  French  Book.  The  first  edition  (5,ooo  copies) 
has  been  exhausted  in  less  than  six  months,  although  the  sale  of  the 
old  version  has  hardly  decreased. 

Any  bona  fide  teacher  who  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  new 
version  will  receive  a  copy  on  application  to  the  publishers  (Messrs. 
J.  M.  DENT  &  Co.,  29,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.)  A 
comparison  with  the  old  version,  or  with  competing  books,  will  show 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

The  new  edition  of  Hints  en  Teaching  French  is  also  practically  a 
new  book,  and  contains  a  full  commentary  on  the  First  French  Book. 

The  new  Pictures  of  the  Seasons  represent  French  scenes,  and  have 
greater  artistic  merit  than  any  other  now  used  for  modern  language 
teaching. 

DENT'S  WALL  PICTURES  OF  THE 
FOUR  SEASONS. 

From  Drawings  specially  prepared  by  J.  A.  SYMINGTON.  Printed 
in  Colours,  size  55  by  35  ins.  Unmounted,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Mounted  on  Linen  and  Eyeletted,  35.  6d.  net  each.  Mounted 
on  Linen  and  bound  at  edges,  with  rollers,  6s.  net  each. 


DENT'S  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK.  By  S.  ALGE  and 
WALTER  RIPPMANN.  Fourth  Edition  (completing  15,000  copies.) 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

FBENCH  DAILY  LIFE.  Adapted  by  WALTER  RIPPMANN 
from  Dr.  Kron's  "  Le  Petit  Parisien."  Third  Edition  (  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date).  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DENT'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  OF  MODERN  FRENCH. 
With  Special  Sections  dealing  with  the  language  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  G.  H.  CLARKE,  M.A.  and  G.  J.  MURRAY,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  -f  370,  35.  od.  net. 

PREMIERE     GRAMMAIRE     FBANCAISE.      By    H.     E. 

BERTIION,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Second  Edition  (revised).  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHONETICS  (English,  French* German). 

Translated  and  adapted  by  WALTER  RIPPMANN,  from  Professor 
Victor's  "Kleine  Phonetik."  Second  Edition  (revised).  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DENT'S  FIBST  GERMAN  BOOK.  (Based  on  the  Ilolzel 
pictures  of  the  Four  Seasons.)  By  S.  ALOE,  S.  HAMBURGER 
and  WALTER  RIPPMANN.  Fourth  (English)  Edition,  completing 
12,000  copies.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  net. 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  GERMAN.  With  a  Running  Com- 
mentary to  Dent's  First  German  Book  and  Dent's  German  Reader. 
By  WALTER  RIITMANN.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

DENT'S  GERMAN  READER.  By  S.  ALGE  and  WALTER 
RIPPMANN.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Please   apply   for  the   Prospectus   of   the  Modern  Language  Series,  to   Messrs.   J.    M.    DENT   &   Co., 

29,    Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  Second  Edition  (revised)  of  Dent's  New  First  French  Book  (completing  15,000  copies)  has  just  been  published. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  &  J.  PATON, 

Educational    Agents, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  B.C., 

Telephone  5033  Central, 

Print  Prospectuses. 

Specimens  with  estimate  of  cost  sent  free  of 
charge. 

Supply  Blocks. 

Finest  Half-tone  Copper  Blocks  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Insert  Advertisements 

in  all  London,  Provincial,  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
Continental  Papers.  Estimates  and  advice  as  to 
most  suitable  Papers  sent  free  of  charge. 

Recommend  Schools. 

Prospectuses  filed  and  forwarded  free  of  charge 
to  Parents. 


PATON'S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 
AND  TUTORS. 

AN     AID    TO    PARENTS    IN    THE    SELECTION    OF    SCHOOLS 


SEVENTH   EDITION  NOW  PREPARING. 


Principals  desirous  of  having  their  schools  included 
should  apply  at  once  for  particulars,  as  only  a  limited  number 
of  pages  can  be  allotted  to  new  advertisers. 


J.    &    J.    PATON, 

Educational  Agents, 

143    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


MESSRS. 

BELL'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


A  FULL  KEY.   JUST  PUBLISHED.    PRICE  6s.  NET. 
ELEMENTARY    GEOMETRY. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE,  M.A. 

This  book  is  now  publiahed  in  the  following  forms :  Complete  Crown 
8vo.     Third  Edition.     43.  6d. 

Books  I.— Fourth  Edition,  is.  Book  I.  and  II.— Fourth 
Edition.  2s.  6d.  Books  I. -III.— Fifth  Edition.  2s.  6d.  Books 
II.  and  III.  is.  6d.  Book  IV.  is.  Books  II. -IV.  2s.  6d. 

Books  I. -IV.— Fourth  Edition.    33.    BookS  III.  and  IV.     is.  6d. 
Books  IV.-VII.— Second  Edition.     33.     Books  IV. -VII.    2s.  6d. 
Answers  to  the  Numerical  and  Mensuration  Examples.     6d. 

ELEMENTARY     GRAPHS.      Reprinted    from     the     above. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    -6d.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION.     Crown  Svo,  with  or  without  Answers,  35. 

EXAMPLES    IN    ALGEBRA. 

By  C.  O.   TUCKEY,   M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse,  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  collection  and  may  be  recommended  withou 
reservation." — Nature. 


Crown  Svo,  with  or  without  Answers,  is.  6d. 

EXAMPLES   IN 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND 
MENSURATION. 

By  J.   W.   MARSHALL,   M.A.,    and    C.    O.    TUCKEY,    M.A., 
Assistant  Masters  at  Charterhouse. 

"  One  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  collection  of  examples 
is  better  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class  than  any  text-book.  The 
good  teacher  will  supply  the  text  as  it  is  wanted." — Preparatory  Schools 
Review. 

In  TWO  PARTS.   With  numerous  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo,  is.6d.  each. 

BELL'S   FRENCH    COURSE. 

By  PERCY  ATHERTON,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury  Coll. 

"  Well  suited  to  help  a  teacher  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new 
methods  -  drill  in  grammar  and  fluency  of  speech. — Times, 


GASC'S  FRENCH    DICTIONARIES. 

Large  8vo,  I2s.  6d. 

GASC'S  OCTAVO  DICTIONARY. 

(FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH.) 

Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     960  pages,  in  treble  columns, 
bound  in  half  buckram. 


Third  Edition  Revised.     Medium  161110,  treble  columns,  xii   +  94: 
pages.     35.  6d. 

QASC'S  CONCISE  DICTIONARY. 

"  It  furnishes  all  that  the  schoolboy  wants,  and  deserves  the  same 
popularity  that  the  work  has  attained.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
scholarly  aictionary." — The  Journal  of  Education. 

"  Should  be  widely  a  ppreciated. "— Athcnatwn. 

62nd  Thousand.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

QASC'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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The   Oxford   Geographical    Institute, 

DARBISHIRE     AND     STANFORD,     LIMITED. 
Mapsellers,  Mapmakers,  and   Publishers. 

MAP    PRODUCTION. 

ALL  kinds  of  maps  drawn,  engraved  or  lithographed,  and  printed.      Special  attention  given  to  the  drawing  of  maps 
for  reproduction  by  the  latest  photographic  processes  for  the  illustration  of  books,  &c.     Networks  drawn  and 
outline  maps  prepared  for  route  plotting  by  travellers.     The  construction  of  maps  from  route  surveys  and  original 
sketches  undertaken. 


HAND     MAPS     FOR     LECTURES.          MAPS     FOR     EXAMINATION     PAPERS. 


LANTERN  SLIDES,  EITHER   PLAIN  OR  COLOURED,  DESIGNED  AND  COMPLETED  TO  ORDER. 
RELIEF    MAPS.  WALL     MAPS.  GLOBES.  MODELS. 


A   NEW   SERIES   OF   PENNY   OUTLINE  MAPS. 
The    Autograph    Hand-maps. 

An  entirely  new  and  improved  Series,  a  special  feature  of  which  is  the  insertion  of  hill-shading,  thus  showing 
clearly  the  configuration  of  the  land ;  a  valuable  addition  to  any  previous  publications  of  this  kind.  The  Maps  are 
printed  in  dull  brown,  and  are  so  arranged  that  additional  matter  such  as  distributions,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  introduced 
and  shown  in  a  graphic  manner. 

The  following  maps  are  now  ready : — 

British  Isles  N.  America  The  Netherlands  United  States 

England  and  Wales  S.  America  Central  Europe  South  Africa 

Scotland  Australasia  The  Danube  Lands  Natal 

Ireland  Greece  The  Aegean  British  Columbia 

Europe  Italy  The  Levant  New  Zealand 

Asia  France  The  Nearer  East 

Africa  Spain  India 


MAPSELLING. 

WE   beg  to  call  attention  to  our  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Maps  and  Atlases,  which  includes  an  excellent 
selection  of  all  standard  works  recommended  by  geographical  authorities.     For  the  convenience  of  customers, 
and   to  facilitate  prompt  reference,  a   complete  set  of  the  latest  indexes  to  the  Maps  and  Charts  published  by  the 
Ordnance  and  Geographical  Surveys,  Admiralty,  India  Office,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Governments,  and  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  leacing  Continental  publishers  are  available.     Any  map  or  atlas  not  in  stock  procured  by  return  of  post. 

ORDNANCE  &  GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  MAPS. 

The  largest  and  most  varied  stock  outside  London.     Inspection  invited.     A  complete  set  of  Indexes  is  kept. 
Enquiries  by  letter  are  solicited,  and  are  promptly  and  fully  replied  to. 

MAPS     FOR     SCHOOLS. 
Historical  Meps  and  Atlases. 
Murray's  Handy  Classical  Maps.  Stieler's  Hand-Atlas.    NEW  EDITION. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  In  course  of  publication.     Twenty  Paris  now  ready. 

AMERICAN  SURVEY  MAPS  FOR  TEACHING  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY. 


A    NEW    MAP    OF    THE    WORLD. 
A  Map  of  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  on  an  equal  Area  Projection. 

This  Map  on  Mollweides'  Equal  Area  Projection  is  of  great  value,  as  although  in  some  parts  of  the  Map  the  forms 
are  much  distorted,  yet  the  same  area  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  represented  on  the  same  scale  in  all  parts  of  the  Map. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  the  true  relation  of  the  Brirish  Empire  to  the  other  Countries  of  the  World. 


Note    the    only    Address  :     KEMP    HALL,    OXFORD. 
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NOW    BEADY. 

Demy  410,  strongly  bound  in  Art  Vellum,  price  5*.  net. 

The  CLASS-ROOM  ATLAS 

OF  PHYSICAL,   POLITICAL,   BIBLICAL  AND 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Edited  by  EDWARD    F.    ELTON,   M.A., 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant  Master  in 
Wellington  Coil  ge. 

This  new  Atlas  has  been  produced  at  very  considerable  expense.  All 
the  Maps  are  entirely  new,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
have  a  woik  in  keeping  with  the  limes.  'I  he  Atlas  is  intended  for  use 
in  the  great  Public  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
the  Publishers  trust  that  their  efforts  will  be  appreciated. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As  the  title  indicates,  thlsAt'as  is  intended  for  teaching  purposes,  not 
for  reference.  With  this  in  view,  the  points  chiefly  aimed  at  have  been  :— 

FIRST.— Really  clear  Maps. 

SECOND.— Full  treatment  of  Physical  Features. 
THIRD  —A  series  of  Charts  of  Climate  that  shall  te  ample 
for  School  purposes. 

FOTJRTH.-ClassLcal  and  Biblical  Maps  that  shall  suffice  for 
the  needs  of  a  Fifth  Form. 


Prospectus,  with  List  of  Maps  and  othti  details,  lent  on  application. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  Atlas  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  Head  Master 
or  Geogrjphical  Master  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  35. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Limited, 

EDINA  WORKS,  FASTER  ROAD,  &  20  SOUTH 

ST.  ANDREW  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ; 
7,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 

Enlarges  the  Scope  and  Simplifies  the  procedure  of  Modelling  in  the 
Class  Room. 

PLASTICINE   has  also  many  practical  and  utilitarian  uses  in  the 

School    Workshop,    Laboratory,    in    the   Arts   and    Crafts,    and    for 

Experimental  Models. 

CLEAN,  SAFE,  AND  EVER  PLASTIC. 


A  sample  Box,  four  colours,  post  free  for  I/. 


Wni.  HARBUTT,  A.R.G.A.  (Lond.),  BATHAMPTON,  BATH. 


No.  9  now  on  Sale, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 


THE  OXFORD 
POINT  OF   VIEW 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF 
BELLES-LETTRES,  POLITICS,  AND  SPORT. 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
Conducted  by  Undergraduate  Members  of  the  University. 


CHIEF  CONtEfnTS  OF  No.  9  (FEB.) 

Through  Oxford  Glasses. 

The  Religion  of  the  Undergraduate. 

"  See  Dainty  Rosalind  Emerge." 

Nationalism. 

Remorse. 
The  Drink  Problem  :   A  Plea  for  Moderation. 

Sonnet :    Evening. 
Imperial  Reciprocity  :   A  Reply. 
The  Henry  James  Point  of  View. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Critic. 
Modern  Ideals  in  the  Political  World. 

Musical  Criticism. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  Experiences. 

Reviews  of  Books,  &c. 


ALUEN  &  COMPANY,  LTD.,  BOCARDO  PRESS. 

LONDON : 

N,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  LTD., 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


A  Companion  to  " Alden's  Oxford  Guide." 

An    Invaluable    Handbook    for    Cyclists,    Motorists,    and    all    Tourists. 

Nearly  Ready  ;  Royal   i6mo. 

WITH    MAP    AND    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS,    APPENDICES,    GLOSSARY,    AND    INDEX. 

Cheap  Edition,  One  Shilling.     Superior  Edition,  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NEAR    OXFORD: 

A  Popular  Historical  and  Architectural  Handbook  to  One  Hundred  Places  of  interest  within  about 

Fifteen  Miles. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  INMAN,  M,A. 
OXFORD:  ALDEN  &  CO.  LTD.,  35,  CORN-MARKET  STREET. 


MARCH,   1904. 


THE   PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  REVIEW. 


MEDICAL  &  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY 

(KMAHUSHF.n    i860), 

Clock  House,  Arundel  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Scholastic  Department :  MR.   F.  C.   NEEDES,  B.A. 


a.  Principals  of  Puiu.ic,  PRKPAR. \TORY,  AMD  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS  can  be  supplied,  on  receipt  of  full  details, 
with  MASTERS  AND  TUTORS.  Only  SUITADI.K  AMI 
ELIGIBLE  CANDIDA  IKS  introduced. 

/'.  Assistant    Masters  desirous   of  having  their   names 
placed  before  Principals  are  invited  to  send  Messrs. 
Needes  particulars  of  their  qualifications,  &c. 
Numerous  appointments  on  the  books. 

c.  Transfers.  Messrs.  Needes,  always  having  numerous 
Purchasers  of  ample  means  on  their  Books,  can 
guarantee  the  prompt  Sale  of  any  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  OR  PARTNERSHIP  placed  in  their  hands. 

FOR   SALE. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  near  the  Sea.  A  first-class 
Preparatory  School.  There  are  at  present  46  pupils 
paying  good  fees.  Splendid  Premises,  with  lofty  Class  Rooms, 
standing  in  IT  acres  of  Grounds,  with  excellent  Cricket  and 
Football  Fields,  Golf  Course.  &t.  Average  Profits  £1,000. 
Price  with  Freehold  Property,  goodwill,  all  School  Furniture, 
Fixtures,  &*f.,  £0,000,  of  which  £,3,000  can  remain  on 
Mortgage.  Thoroughly  recommended. 

All  negotiations  conducted  personally  by  Mr.  F.  C.  NEEDES, 
with  strictest  confidence. 

No  Commission  charged  to  Purchasers. 

Telegrams:  "CURANDUS,    London. 
Telephone  4791  Gerrard. 


School. 


AN  EXAMINATION  for  Four  Entrance  Scholarships) 
varying  in  value  from  ^80  to  £20,  and  for  not  less 
than  Two  House  Exhibitions  will  be  held  in  July  1904. 
Papers  will  be  set  in 

(i)  Classics,  with  English,  Elementary  Mathematics, 

and  French, 
or  (2)  Mathematics,  with  English,  Latin,  and  French 

or  German. 

For  at  least  one  Scholarship  or  Exhibition  a  knowledge 
of  music  and  a  good  singing  voice  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Greek  is  not  a  compulsory  subject,  and  a  Scholarship 
may  be  won  by  good  all  rouud  work. 

Successful  Candidates  will  enter  the  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Autumn  Term. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  boarding  Candidates 
during  the  examination  ;  or  Candidates  may  be  examined 
under  proper  supervision  at  their  own  Schools,  but  no  boy 
will  be  elected  until  he  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
Headmaster. 

F.  J.  R.  HENDY,  Headmaster. 
March,  /pa/. 


QOU.VTY    COLLEGE    (old    e^tablishm  nt).— Valuable 
Freehold  with  entire  appoint  nails  and  g«.  \ine 

miles  from  London.  Up  to  date.  Eighteen  dormitories,  large 
dining  hall,  class  room-:,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath.  Stand- 
ing in  about  six  acres.  Proprietor's  declining  health  sole 
cause  for  selling.  No  information  given  except  to  principals 
or  get/nine  intending  purchaser  i.  Write  fixing  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  E.  Heron,  /jj,  Victoria  S/m/,  ] Vest- 
mi  us  (er,  S.  II'. 

T  AD  Y    (27)    desires  post   us    Matron    in    small    Hoys'' 
School.     S')ine    Jlospital    training. — Miss    Guillaume, 
8f,  Lexham   Gardens,   Kensington. 

'THE  REV.  HERBERT  BULL  has  a  vacancy  on  his 
staff  for  next  term  (April  28)  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  candidate  with  full  particulars.      Ordinary   Pre- 
paratory   School  subjects.       Preference    given    to    a    trained 
teacher. —  Wellington  House,  Westgate-iin-Sea. 

^TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS.— Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
just  moved  into  large  premises,  South  Coast,  would 
arrange  liberal  terms  with  Principal  giving  up  his  School, 
and  wishing  to  transfer  Pupils  as  apart  from  premises.  Fees 
£75. — Classics,  f/o  J.  or*  J.  Paton,  143,  Cannon  Street, 
London. 

1X7 ANTED)  early  in   April,  a  really  good  Parlourmaid 

for  a  High-Class  School  for  little  boys  at  Folkestone. 
Must  be  of  nice  appearance  and  a  fair  height,  experienced  in 
all  Parlourmaid's  duties,  either  in  a  gocd  school  or  in  a  large 
family,  and  not  under  28  years  of  age.  A  good  under  parlour- 
maid and  a  page  kept.  Wages  from  £28  to  £30,  all  found. 
— Apply  to  Miss  Pincoff,  Westbourne  House,  Folkestone. 

MR.  L.  GRANVILLE,  Conjurer  and  General  Enter- 
tainer, is  desirous  of  booking  engagements.  Mr.  L 
Granville  is  well  known  to  the  Headmasters  of  many  of 
the  best  Preparatory  Schools,  For  Circulars,  Testimonials, 
and  References,  apply  to  L.  Granville,  I,  St.  James's  Terrace 
Holland  Park,  London,  II'. 

A  SET  of  Six  Life-sized  DIA  GRAMS  of  the  HUMAN 
BODY,  full  coloured  and  Mounted  on  Rollers. 
Drawn  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy,  &*i. 
(Skeleton :  front,  side,  and  back  ;  Muscular  System  :  front, 
side,  and  back.)  Will  be  sold  much  beloif  cost.  Apply  to 
A.,  c\o  Bocardo  Press,  Oxford. 

RUGBY. 

PRINTING  for  School  and  Educational  purposes,  including 
Prospectuses,  Reports,  Exam.  Papers,  Accounts,  Magazines, 
Programmes,  Text-books,  undertaken  by  the  Rugby  Press. 

Favourable  notices  have  been  given  by  Educational  and 
other  Journals. 

Estimates  furnished.     Enquiries  solicited. 

TIIK   RUGBY  TRESS,  RUGBY. 


I 


ro$y  s 


7fiE  PR EPARTO^Y  SCHOOLS  REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAK<  ii,    1904. 

JOHN  WISDEN  &   CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

Cricket  Jfootball,  <3olt  %awn  tennis, 

IRackete,  3fives,  &c. 

I   W.  &  CO.  have  the  honour  of  supplying 
the    majority    of    Preparatory    School 
Principals  with  Goods  of  their  manufacture. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


PRICE    LISTS    POST    FREE. 


15, 16, 17, &  18,  Great  Newport  St.,!  LONDON, 
21,  Cranbourn  Street,  J       W.C. 

-Be-  BOCARDO  PRESS,  OXFORD.  -se*- 


.  .  /llden  $  Companp,  Ctd,  .  , 

PRINTERS  AND  PUHUSHKRS  OP  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  REVIEW, 
Invite  enquiries  in  reference  to 

EDUCATIONAL   &   ACADEMIC    PRINTING 

School  Prospectuses,  Reports,  &c.,  to  which  they  devote  particular  attention. 

examination  papers  in  Greek,  Catin,  modern  languages,  matDematics,  l»usic, 

Are  printed  with  scrupulous  regard  to  accuracy  and  punctuality. 
Superior  Half-tone  blocks  in  zinc  or  copper  at  very  low  prices. 


ALDEN   .V    CO.  Ltd.,  have    been   favoured  with  the  patronage  of  many  Headmasters,  including  C.  C.  Lynam,  Esq. 
.ford),   A!   Max  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (Eastbourne),  O.  H.  Wagner,  Esq.  (Alfred  Place,  W.),  G.  J.  Poole,   Esq., 

(Eygar's  Grammar  School),  J.  V.  Milne,  Esq.  (Westgate-on-Sea,)  &c. 
ALUEN  &  CO.  Ltd.,  are  printers  and  publishers  of  the  fsis  (Oxford  Undergraduates'  Paper),  the  Oxford  Point  of  View, 

the  Preparatory  Schools  Review,  the  Radleian,  and  other  School  and  College  Magazines. 

TESTIMONIALS  AND   ESTIMATES  ON   APPLICATION. 
BOCARDO    PRESS,     OXFORD 


From  Messrs.  Methuen's  Educational  List 


LATIN 

Easy  Selections  from  Caesar.  Wi; 

Easy  Selections  from  Livy. 

The  Captivi  of  Plautus.     Edited  for  1.  i,y  |.  H. 

Taciti  Agricola.  K.  1.  I):-.  2s. 

Taciti  Germania.     1 

Stedman's  Initia  Latina 

Stedman's  First  Latin  Lessons.     Seventh  Edition.     2*. 

Stedman's  First  Latin  Reader.     Si 

Latin  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.  Eleventh  F.dition.  is.  6d. 

A  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Idioms.     Second  Edition,     is. 

Exempla  Latina  :  First  Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence. 

Second  Mdiiinii.      My  A.  M.  M. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence.  ByS.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Stedman's  Easy  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the 
Shorter  and  Revised  Latin  Primer.  With  Vocab.  is.  6d. 

The  Latin  Compound  Sentence:  Rules  and  Exer- 
cises. Is.  6d.  \Vitli  Vocabulary,  2s. 

Notanda  Quaedam  :  Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises 
on  Common  Rules  and  Idioms,  is.  6d.  With  Vocab.  2s. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation,     is.  6d. 

Latin  and  Greek  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation. 
By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  A.  M.  Conk.  M.A.  35.  6d. 

Notes  on  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.   By  C..  B.  Green.  35.  6d. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman.    2s.  6d. 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.     By  C.  G.  Bottim-.     is. 

Latin  Hexameter  Verse.    By  S.  E.  Winbolt.    33.  6d. 

CREEK 

Easy  Selections  from  Herodotus.  By  A.  C.  Liddell.  is.  6d. 
Demosthenes  against  Conon  and  Callicles.     By  F.  D. 

Swift,  M.A.      2s. 

Selections  from  the  Odyssey.   By  K.  D.  Stone,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
New  Testament  Greek:  a  Course  for  Beginners.  35-  6d. 
Stedman's  Steps  to  Greek.     Second  Edition,     is. 
Stedman's  Shorter  Greek  Primer.        is.  6d. 
Easy  Greek  Exercises.     By  C.  G.  Boning,  B.A.    25. 
Easy  Greek  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.    Third 

n.      is.  6d. 

Greek  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.  Third  Edition,   is.  6d. 
Greek  Testament  Selections.    Third  Edition.    2s.  6d. 
Greek  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman.    zs.  6d. 
Junior  Greek  Exam.  Papers.     By  T,  C.  Weatherhead.     is. 

FRENCH 

Stedman's  Steps  to  French.     Sixth  Edition.    8d. 
Stedman's  First  French  Lessons.    Sixth  Edition,     is. 
Easy  French  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation,    is.  6d. 
Easy  French  Exercises  on  Elementary  Syntax.     2*.  6d. 
French  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.  Eleventh  Edition,  is. 
French  Prose  Composition.  ByR.  K.  X.  B^ron,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E.  Bally.    2s. 
A  French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By  S.  E.  Bally. 

French  Examination  Papers.    I'.y  A.  M.  M.  Stedman.   2s.  6d. 
Junior  French  Examination  Papers.     By  1  •'.  Jacob,     is. 
A  Junior  French   Grammar.     By  I,.  A.  Somet  and  M.  J. 

Acatos.      2f». 

GERMAN 

A  Companion  German   Grammar.    By  II.  de  B.  Gil 

od. 
German  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.    By  E.  Gray. 

German   Vocabularies   for   Repetition.      By   S.   Wright. 

A  German  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  E.  Dally.     2-. 

A   German  Commercial   Correspondence.      Dy  S.    E. 

German  Examination  Papers.    By  R.  J.  Morich.    25.  6d. 
Junior  German  Exam.  Papers.     By  A.  Voeyelin.     is. 


ENGLISH 

The  Rose  Reader. 

lod, 
Easy    Dictation   and   Spelling.      By  \V.    \Viiiian. 

t-. 
Dictation  Passages. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar.     By  W.  Wiiiiai, 
Junior  English  Exam.  Papers.     liv  \V.  Willi.un>on.     is. 
Ballads  of  the  Brave      H>  F.  i 

Junior  General  Information  Exam.  Papers.     My  V 
Beard,      is. 

DIVINITY 

St.  Matthew-      Edited  by  E.  Wiiton  South,  M.A.      is.  6d. 
St.  Mark.     Edited  by  A. 

The  Acts  Of  the  Apostles.     Edited  !>y  A.  E.  Rubk-. 
The  Students  Prayer  Book.     Ediud    by    w.    n. 

2«.  6d. 

Old  Testament  History.     By  W.  F.  Durnside,  M.A.    35.  6d. 

HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY 

Makers  of   Europe:    Outlines  of   European   History 

By  E.  M.  Wilniot  Hux!<>n.      Second  Edition.      3*.  6d. 
A  Short  History  of  Rome.    Fifth  Edition  (1904).    By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.     3s.  6d.   . 
A  Constitutional   History  of  Rome.      By  T.    M.   T:M 

-s.  6d. 

Battles  of  English  History.     By  1'.  B.  George,  M.A.     6s. 
English  History  Exam.  Papers.  By  J.  T.  P.  Wardlaw.  2s.  6d. 
History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  II 

Spence,  M.A.      V-.-ond  F.iiitinn.      2s.  6d. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.    By 

L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     Third  Edition.      2R. 
A  Commercial   Geography  of   Foreign   Nations.      D> 

F.  C.  Boon,  H.A.      2s. 

Junior  Geography  Exam.  Papers.    By  W.  G.  Baker,     is. 

MATHEMATICS 

Junior  Algebra  Exam.  Papers.     By  s.  W.  Finn.     i-. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Exam.  Papers.     By  W.  S.  Heard,     is. 
Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.     By  W.  s.  Heard. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.     is.  6<1. 
Test  Cards  in  Euclid  and  Algebra.    Three  sets,  is.  each  ;  or 

in  book  form,  2d.,  2d,,  3.1. 

The  Metric  System.     By  I.t'on  Del  bos.    2s. 
Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry.    By],  E.  B.  M'All. 
A  Junior  Geometry.    By  Noel  S.  Lydon.     2s. 
Geometry  on  Modern  Lines.     I'.y  E.  S-  Boulton. 

SCIENCE 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.     By  W.  T.  Clough  and 

A.  E.    Dimsuni.      2s.  6d. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.     By  E.  A.  Tyler,  H.A.     2*.  (id. 
Practical  Chemistry.     1'art  I.     By  W.  French,  M.A.      is.  6d. 

1'nrt  II.      Hy  W.  French  and  T.  II.  Boardman.      : 
Practical  Mechanics.   Second  Edition.    Dy  S.  II.  Wells.    35.  6d. 

Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc.     3,-.  (xl. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity.    By  p.  L.  Gray.  B.Sc.    35.  6d. 
General  Elementary  Science.     By  I.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc.,  and 

V.  A.  MumicIlM,  W.A.      3S.  6d. 

The  World  of  Science.    Second  Edition.    2s.  6d. 
Physics  Examination  Papers.    By  R.  F,  Siecl,  M.A. 
A  Class  Book  in  Light  Steel,  M.A.     zs.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Biology.     By  I1.  C.  Mitchell,  M.A.     6s. 
The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.   By  J.  E.  Mr.rr,  l-.K.S.  I 


If  you  do  not  know  >fa,  kindly  writ.         '  M, 'thin  n  for  particulars  of  any  you  may  f>e  interested  in. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,   36,    Essex  Street,   Strand,   W.C. 
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